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The Linotype One-Turn Shift is a simple 
direct drive to the elevating shaft of the 
magazine frames. Shifting of magazines 
is made effortless and speedy by the 
simple, factory-sealed, flat spiral springs 
that actually counterbalance the entire 
magazine load. 

The operator merely moves the con- 
venient One-Turn Shift handle—the flat 
spiral springs supply the needed energy. 
No time-consuming preliminaries. De- 
press the safety lever and turn! 

One-Turn Shift is standard equipment 
on all Blue Streak Linotypes—no extra cost. 


Ask your Linotype representative. 














STA-HI MASTER 
FORMER 
WITH 
MARVELOUS 
AUTOMATIC 
BOLSTER 
FORMING BARS 


* 


AUTOMATIC VAC-SHRINK DEVICE 
EFFECTING MECHANICAL SHRINKAGE CONTROL 


FULL FLOATING BASE HEATER 
POSITIVE LOCK-UP WITH VACUUM CHAMBER 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC HEAT CONTROL 
GUARANTEES IMPROVED ELECTRIC BAKING 


AUTOMATIC FULL ELECTRIC TIMERS 
NO GEARS OR SPRINGS — POSITIVE ACTION 


NEW TYPE RADIAL HEATING ELEMENTS 
IMPROVED HEAT DISTRIBUTION TO MAT 


PERFECTED NEW VACUUM CONNECTIONS 
FASTER VACUUM FORMING WHILE MAT IS PLASTIC 


* 
STA-HI CORPORATION 


1020 CROCKER STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The Sta-Hi Master Former leads the way 
in preparing dry-mats ready for casting 
units, Automatically Vacuum Shrunk, Auto- 
matically Vacuum Formed to Uniform Cast- 
ing Levels, Automatically Electric Baked. 


The enthusiasm of Sta-Hi Master Former 
owners is bringing in new orders for this 
amazing machine, because of its Remark- 
able Performance and Faultless Product. 


Sta-Hi is anxious to have you see this mar- 
velous and modern machine in operation 
and glad to furnish you with names of 
Loyal Owners. See the great development 
of Automatic Follow-Up Bolster Bars, Full 
Floating Base Heater, Automatic Vacuum 
Shrinking, Automatic Heat Control, Auto- 
matic Full Electric Timers and many other 
Exclusive Sta-Hi Features effecting im- 
proved dry-mat products, reflecting Better- 
than-ever-Casting and Printing Levels. 
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Orends in newspaper design, engraving and 


presswork analyzed 


By DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE 


If. 


GHASTLY thing that can be done 

(and we see it done frequently) is 

to have two. single-column heads 
set in the same style made up side by 
side at the top of a column. When you 
look rapidly at that page, you read the 
head right across the two columns, in- 
stead of hesitating at the almost invisible 
column rule, which, by the way, is get- 
ting more and more invisible all the 
time. 





only when there is news of importance 
to tell. Such variety of practice might 
prove agreeable to readers. 

But beyond this, I think we have a 
better form of makeup available. An ex- 
cellent style of makeup for real display 
is to use an upper and lower case head 
in two or three lines, perhaps across four 
columns, telling the real story of the day, 
if there is one, and then perhaps a two- 
column head on the other side of the 
paper, with some variety in between. 
This makes a livelier and more interest- 


ing page than the same old cap streamer 
across the page every day, absolutely 
irrespective of the significance of the 
news. When you have such a four-col- 
umn head in a couple of lines, then you 
also have the opportunity to use some 
common sense in the emphasis on that 
head. You can make it three columns 
some days and four columns other days. 
the streamer across the top of the page. You can thus reflect in some degree the 
It seems to me we ought to leave such a significance or insignificance of that day’s 
feature a bit flexible. Might it not be news. 

best on the whole to print a streamer If vou must use streamers, set them in 


Streamers represent another feature 
that deserves consideration. Many news- 
papers adopt a style calling for a line of 
caps across the top of the page — come 
what may. I have seen newspapers which 
have adopted such a style reduced, on 
dull news days, to the desperate ex- 
pedient of reporting zero weather this 
morning. This was the news featured in 








Defense Program in Relation 
to Printing Equipment 


AVID J. WINKWORTH, Associate Manager of Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers’ Association discussed the question: How will national 
defense affect newspaper supplies and machinery? at the recent Pennsylvania 

Mechanical Conference. With respect to zinc, he said, the temporary 
shortage will be relieved soon by the production of smelting furnaces which 
have been or will be started. Type metal companies seem to be unanimous 
in their belief that no shortage will be experienced in type metals. A large 
tin importing company thinks customers need not worry about the tin 
situation because, if shipments are not interfered with, the supplies reaching 
this country will continue to run far in excess of current requirements. 
Government negotiation for erection of a tin smelter for refining Bolivian 
tin would replace the East Indian source of supply should it be curtailed 
or stopped. 

Three large manufacturers of composing room machinery are not as 
optimistic as the metal manufacturing companies. All three manufacturers 
are in agreement that protection against future conditions rests in antici- 
pating needs as far in advance as possible. A constant increase in defense 
orders going to these manufacturers indicates a diversion of facilities to 
purposes other than the building of printing machinery is inevitable. 

Defense priorities already are being felt in the manufacture of news- 
paper presses. Press gears are made of nickel steel which is not obtainable 
except for defense materials. Neoprene, used for some parts, is on the list of 
materials not available. Press manufacturing companies, however, are put- 
ting much thought and money into development of substitutes for some of 
the most critical items. Without going back to sleeve bearings, press manu- 
facturers are at the mercy of anti-friction bearing manufacturers, who, in 
many cases, are almost entirely tied up on defense work. 

Printing equipment manufacturers would much prefer to predicate 
plans for the maintenance of manufacturing and service facilities on a 
determination among printers and publishers to continue their own plant 
development programs. A constructive program for continual replacement 
so that no one year brings a heavy load is the program sought. 




















the most readable alphabet which is at 
your disposal. Streamers in upper and 
lower case, even though not exceedingly 
large, are more vivid and easier to read, 
and more interesting. 

The next question concerns body type. 
There are lots of good body types avail- 
able. The companies that make key- 
board machines, offer you excellent body 
faces the design of which has been care- 
fully studied to meet the requirements of 
printing on fast presses with cheap ink on 
rather low grade newsprint. It is not 
specially important from the viewpoint 
of your committee of judges which body 
type is used, provided it is simple and 
legible, and is used properly. It should 
be of a reasonable size, not too small, and 
should be adequately leaded. 

Text composition which is miserable 
in appearance and uncomfortable to 
read, can often be converted to comfort- 
able and easy reading by the simple 
process of adding another point of lead- 
ing between lines. That is, perhaps more 
important than type choice. Many a 
paper can revolutionize its appearance 
by leading between lines. 

Another matter that interests the 
judges is the spacing between words and 
the spacing out of columns. The ratings 
on body typography are based to a large 
extent on the craftsmanship of composi- 
tion. You can take an excellent body 
type and do a good job with it, provided 
the craftsmanship is good. And you can 
take this same body type and set it care- 
lessly — with poor spacing and wide 
open holes between words, and you can 
make the composition look downright 
bad because of poor craftsmanship. 
When this same typeface is set by a work- 
manlike operator on the keyboard, and 
decently and properly spaced between 
words, it becomes far more effective. 

Here is another thing that enters into 
the picture. In spacing out columns, 
careless makeup men are prone to drop 
12-point slugs between paragraphs to 
make the column come out even at the 
bottom of the page. Definitely this is bad 
makeup. The whole column should be 
spaced out uniformly, and not too ex- 
tensively. But at this point the editor 
dictating the page layout must also help. 
Compositors can do much but there is 
a limit to the number of rabbits they can 
pull out of an empty hat. 

The matter of column rule is almost 
more important today than any other 
feature in newspaper production, ex- 
cepting possibly a decent type size and 
adequate leading. The newspaper pro- 
fession is going bad in many instances on 
column rule widths. A superintendent 
will come along and figure that, by re- 
ducing the column rule first to 4 pt. and 
then a little later 3 pt., a considerable 
poundage of paper, and therefore so 
much money can be saved each year. I 
suggest that with the present competi- 
tion for the attention of readers, you 
would be a lot better off and save three 
times as much by dropping a whole col- 
umn off the width of the paper. You 
might just as well do this if you want to 
save paper. It is the logical way to do it. 
But leave what remains of the paper in 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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For true composing room efficiency 


consider these facts— 


A surprising percentage of the area of any 
advertisement is white space, which is rep- 
resented in the form by leads, slugs, furniture, 
and so forth. 


Blanking-out material plays, therefore, an 
important role in composing room operation. 
In spite of the fact that true economy dictates 
the wisdom of having a generous and never- 
failing supply of strip material ready to the 
compositor’s hand, relatively few composing 
rooms have plenty of strip on hand to meet 
all needs. 


The best way to provide an adequate-plus 
supply of strip material is to have equipment 
to produce it, on the composing room floor. 
The next question is “what equipment?” 


Elrod is the answer to this question. Con- 
sider these facts. 


1. The Elrod lead, slug, rule and base caster 
is superlatively simple in both mechanism 
and operation. The purchaser of Elrod equip- 
ment gets little in the way of mechanical elab- 
oration, but much in operating satisfaction, 
comfort, and production economy. 


2. The Elrod provides, in one simple unit,a 
range of production from 1 pt. leads to 36 pt. 
tule, slugs, or base. Lengths of 36-pt. strip in 


the right height provide ideal base for either 
photo-engravings, electrotypes, or shell casts. 


3. The Elrod requires the minimum of opera- 
tor attention. Once started, it will run for hours 
at a time with little attention other than occa- 
sionally to replenish the supply of metal in 
the crucible and to remove the accumulated 
product from the delivery table. 


4. In addition to low cost of operation, the 
first cost of the Elrod is the lowest of any strip 
caster that produces a comparable range of 
material. 


5. The Elrod produces the highest quality 
strip material. Elrod-cast leads, slugs, rule and 
base, being formed of solid metal continuously 
drawn from the crucible, are free from air holes 
or brittle breaks or welds. 


There are more facts regarding the Elrod, 
which you should know. If you are interested 
in reducing composing room costs by supply- 
ing compositors with all the strip material they 
need, when they need it, write us today for full 
information regarding the Elrod. 


+ + + 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 Clybourn Avenue + Chicago, Illinois 
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CHAMPION 


CORDWAIN COVER 


NEW COLORS - NEW EMBOSSED LEATHER FINISH 


The restyling of Cordwain has still further increased the 
popularity of this cover stock. New colors have been 
added and others improved to give new beauty to the 
line. The new embossed design gives a richer, more nat- 
ural leather grain. Cordwain is an excellent value. It is a 
utility cover that prints well, folds easily, and is well 
suited to use for catalogue covers, menus, folders, case 
bindings, carton covers, photo mounts, game boards, ad- 
vertising novelties, and tablet covers. Use 

the new Cordwain Cover for your next job. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Co. 


Hamilton, Ohio... Canton, N. C. .. Houston, Texas 
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TECHNICAL PUBLICATION FOR THE MECHANICAL EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBLE FOR PRINTING 
PRODUCTION, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES IN THE COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, PRIVATE PLANT 


T & C 4 | i C A L AND DAILY NEWSPAPER FIELD. 


® LITHOGRAPHER’S MANUAL — Compiled 
by Walter E. Soderstrom. Second revised edition. 
Technical information from copy to finished 
job. Nationally known technical men con- 
tributed the bulk of practical camera, plate- 





making and presswork information. Size 814 in. 
by 1114 in. Bound in red cloth, gold stamped. 


Many of the 368 pages are illustrated. Price $5 
per copy, cash with order. : 
® PHOTOGRAVURE — By H. Mills Cartwright. 
Covers all of photogravure’s basic principles in 
concise and readable language. Rotogravure & 
receives minor discussion but this is generally 
considered best textbook on photogravure proc- 
ess. Contains 202 pages, 34 illustrations, maroon 


cloth, size 644 in. by 914 in., $3.50 per copy, 
cash with order. e 


® TIPS ON PRESSWORK — By G. C. Cooper. 
This pocket size book measures 314 in. by 514 
in. and contains 111 printed pages, heavy paper 
cover. Covers standard practices on cylinder 
and platen presses. Price $1.50, cash with order. 


® MANUAL OF STEREOTYPING—By Joseph 
Goggin. This 256-page book conveys 





technical information and manipulating pro- ; 
cedure. Written by a practical stereotyper. Price LEADING ARTICLES | 
$5.00, cash with order. 

MAY 1941 | 


® PRESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS 


— By Fred W. Hoch. Might be considered a at a 7 ‘ 
miniature encyclopedia since it contains answers Trends in N ewspaper Design a. nT ee eee eee 2 

to 334 pressroom problems which have been DOUGLAS C. MeMURTRIE 

answered by Mr. Hoch. Written in language of | 
journeyman pressman. Pressmen, production 3 / 
i ee Aiea Se lrip Through Modernized Plant.................... 11 

and photo-engravers will find this book of high a : : 7 

utility when pressroom problems arise in which Is ‘“‘Step-and-Repeat Coming To Aid of 

tendency is to lay blame on furnished materials ° 4 

enh ie hessiatan Geadeatians. Rio, bine 4 eg ee 14 

in., 258 pages, gold stamped blue cloth. Price, FRANK M. SHERMAN 


$3 per copy, cash with order. 
HOW TO ADJUST WORK-UPS — By Wm. Photo-Typesetting from Line-Composing 
H. Lichter and Geo. F. Smalley. Booklet con- Type Be 15 


sists of 24 pages in which are analyzed and reme- ; 
dies are given for prevention and/or elimination MacD. SINCLAIR 





of work-ups. Material written as result of actual : 
plant experience. Size, 544 in. by 714 in. Price, Water-Base Carbon Inks Nae PRPS la, tara lace Cah Ba ol aide Ga ae eh eee Os 17 
$1 per copy, cash with order. 

© PRINTING INKS — Their Chemistry and Cuts With Halftone Dot Structure produced 


Technology — By Carleton Ellis. Bound in cloth, 
6 in. by 914 in., 560 pages, well illustrated. For 
printing executives, pressmen, photo-engravers, 
platemakers, ink manufacturers, chemists, Printing Metals Situation RM tat ee act ca ot cattancay ott amias earas te any at em eae 20 


SR eR Re en ae ee ae 19 





paper-makers. Author stays close to printing 
plant. The solving of new production problems 9 
brought about by technological improvements, Horace Carr Rete ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
both in equipment and inks, created the urgent 
need for this book. Price $7, cash with order. Fitting Ball Bearings to Line-Composing 

® HANDBOOK FOR PRESSMEN — By Fred 1 re 9) 
ag gh pene gap gt Machine Motors ee eae ae a ee ep athe eee Ah ites aed Cee 24 
phases of flat-bed letterpress production for the LESLIE J. GRINER 
practical pressman. Contains 248 pages, 26 i 5 ” 
illustrations and 24 charts. $3 per copy, cash Equipment and Supplies Ree a ota fe dl ator aea neat erent eee 26 
with order. 

* THE PRACTICE OF PRESSWORK — By Flying Metal Chips from Saw-Trimmers 
ee ee ee enn eR CE rt tn namrnee es, 


at the special price of $4.00 per copy, cash with 
order. No printer should be without a copy " : pies 
(9000 copies printed). Auto Speedometer Used as Tachometer..............34 


sn» bee 
© Send All Orders With Remittance te HERBERT TAYLOR 


PRINTING Pramtions Posewts Tener: 2c... as ic ee eee kc 


E 0 a : P m E n T PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, a monthly publication, Vol. 62; No. 3. Published at 1276 West Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
s Don Will, Publisher, MacD. Sinclair, Editor. Adam Henri Reiser, Associate Editor. Eastern Representative: Russ Birchfield, 509 

é il g 4 ni e e r Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; phone VAnderbilt 6-0890. Western Representative: E. P. Bloomster, 232 Fast Erie St., Chicago, 
phone SUperior2444. Central Representative: R. W. Thompson, 1276 W. Third St., Cleveland; phone CHerry 6645. Copyright 


1941 by The Willsea Pub. Co. Subscription price per year, $3.50 in advance in U.S.A. Single copy current issues, 35c. Feature 
1276 W. Third Street Issues $1.00. December Reference Issue, $1.00. Subscriptions in foreign countries, $4.50 in advance, U.S. currency. Printed in U.S.A. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Member Controlled CCA Circulation Audit 
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Before a batch of ink is placed in 
a can bearing the Fuchs & Lang 
seal, there are at least a dozen 
intermediate steps in manufac- 
turing, which require as much 
scientific checking as the most 
complicated chemical formula. 
Fuchs & Lang research is your 
insurance against pressroom dif- 
ficulties since nothing is over- 
looked to assure precision and 
perfection in the finished result. 
THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) 
Division - General Printing Ink Corporation 
100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia St. Louis 
San Francisco Fort Worth Los Angeles Toronto, Canada 
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CoMay WITH BUSINESS KEENLY ATTUNED TO MODERN IDEAS 
OFFSE IS MORE AND MORE THE — 


Modern Method 





Business cannot escape change. Every 
new idea, every altered plan... from 
the shifting of population to the 
restyling of products...calls for 
revised efforts. The printer is in a 
= better position to meet these changes 
» LSB + 17x22 Single Color 


when his pressroom facilities afford 


,cAL the production of modern offset. 


CHEM 


HARR 
Moreover, ANY printer can best 
Through research, Harris has developed and 
standardized new chemicals for both deep etch capitalize upon modern tendencies 


and surface plate making processes. Full 


details upon request. Write us with reference with Offset produced on the crafts- 


to your lithographic problems. ’ 
y —s man’s press...the Harris. 


HARRIS T PRESSES 


“eee Rk |S - S67 met es TER- COM PANY: 


PIONEER SUILDERS OF SUCCESSFOUL OFFSET PRESS ES 


General Offices: 4510 East 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio » Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. © Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. ¢ Dayton, 819 Washington 
St.* Atlanta, 120 Spring St., N.W.¢ San Francisco, 420 Market St. « Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal * Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 
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~ KIMGE AUTOMANC PRESS | 


BRANDTJEN and KLUGE, Inc. 


SAINT 








PAW, 
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The NEW ECONOMY 


ROUSE BAND SAW | 
costs less than a good 4 


' circular saw. 


The Ludlow Slug Holder 
permits the sawing of 
Ludlow slugs to different 
measures without under- 
pinning. The Ludlow mats 
shown cast the projec- 
tions which determine 
position of cut. No extra 
operation is necessary. 


An entirely NEW feature 
on the NEW ECONOMY 
ROUSE BAND SAW 
makes it possible, for the 
first time, to get auto- 
matic slug length selec- 
tion on Ludlow slugs. 
Ludlow equipped plants 
will find that this feature 
saves time and elimi- 
nates waste of underpin- 
ning materials. 
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We saved 
3 hours 


On this fob... 








OW Our 


ATF 17x22 KELLY 


Say...A. C. Carran, President 
W. M. Carran, Secretary- Treasurer 
The S. P. Mount Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Auct 
Chime saved MM pro UC. LOW Typical of Kelly performance in this plant is a recent 12-page book- 
$ nh let in seven colors. Five thousand copies were produced on an ATF 
L§ M OW CY CA L 7 Ci , 17x22 Kelly én 3 hours less time than it was estimated the job should 
be take by published standards. This achievement was considered re- 
so it’s natural for these prosperous markable because of the hairline register required and the general 
excellence of the finished job. All of the S. P. Mount Printing 


Company’s work must meet a high standard of quality, and though 






Cleveland printers to be well satisfied 


with their Kellys. According to them, the owners are especially pleased with the time saved on this job, 
. , hey Il d of th if high quali h k 

the advantages gained from the Kelly P they are equa ree of the uni wren ig wn ity of the wor 
produced on their Kellys. To help maintain their excellent reputa- 
speedy get-away and the high average tion and continue their prosperity, they have standardized on Kelly 
equipment in their plant with two 17x22 and two No. 2 Kellys. 
output of salable sheets deserve much Profitable performance like this offers real proof of the operat- 


ing advantages of Kelly presses. The Kelly adjustable drop guides, 
pull side guide, pyramid ink distribution, and full view delivery 
perity of their business. are designed to save production time and increase the output of 
acceptable sheets. For every printer, these Kelly features offer a 


of the credit for the success and pros- 


sure road to greater profits. See the new ATF 17x22, and other 


ATF also makes the No. 2 and No. 1 Kellys, ll : 
, at your nearest ATF Branch Off full details 

the Kelly Clipper, Little Giant, and the famous Kellys, at you ° Pe SE ae ” 

AT F-Webendorfer Offset Presses. 


from your ATF Salesman. 









Types used: Motored by 
Lydian Cursive Kimble 
Lydians 

Garamond Bold 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY »« BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Theory of Good 
Service 


The substantial volume of business 
executed annually by The Kutztown 
Publishing Company has been built up 
mostly on the theory of rendering good 
service to the customer at all times. A 
vital part of the organization scheme 
is insistence upon getting proofs out on 
time and meeting pre-determined pro- 
duction schedules. It is a matter of pride 
that a number of firms have been kept on 
the books of The Kutztown Publishing 


Company for twenty years or more. 











T * 
r j p through a recently modernized Pennsylvania letterpress printing plant 


situated “‘out in the open’ — Charming building and pleasant working interior 


for maximum production 


By STAFF WRITER 





ULMINATING its 69-year business career, a fine new home 

has been completed and is now occupied by The Kutztown 

(Pa.) Publishing Company. The new structure is part of a 
well-planned building and modernization program. A unique feature 
about the company is that its plant is located among the rolling hills 
of eastern Pennsylvania in a fertile agricultural section. In fact, the 
population of Kutztown is 2250 people or thereabout. 


Printing executed by this firm is done 
by letterpress and is in considerable 
variety. It ranges from the printing of 
twenty regular publications of various 
sizes and circulations, to house organs, 
catalogs and direct mail literature. In- 
cluded is a large amount of school and 
college annual printing for at least fifty 
schools, a weekly newspaper called The 
hutztown Patriot and general commercial 
printing. Incidentally, the firm’s execu- 
tives believe in using printed matter lor 
the company’s own promotion. This 
takes the form of a monthly publication 
entitled The Kutztown Letter. Its size is 
4 in. by 6 in., consists of 12 pages and 
each issue is printed in two colors. 

Principal active executives of The 
Kutztown Publishing Company are 
Charles H. Esser, President; Ira C. R. 
Guldin, Treasurer; M. K. Williams, 
General Superintendent; Jacob R. Esser, 
a graduate of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology’s Printing Department who is in 
charge of layout and planning; and 
Martin H. Ritter, advertising executive 
and consultant typographer. 


Among the production department 
executives are Composing Room Fore- 
man Samuel Levine, Pressroom Fore- 
man Leon Delworth and Bindery Fore- 
man Warren Weidner. About thirty-five 
persons are employed. 


The Building 


In design, the building which houses 
The Kutztown Publishing Company is 
Early American. The building is sub- 
stantially constructed with brick ex- 
terior capable of supporting the heavy 
units used in printing production. The 
front section of the building follows the 
dwelling type of architecture which 
blends most appropriately with the 
small town atmosphere, and the factory 
portion in the rear is constructed in 
harmony with the design of the front 
part of the building. Building frontage is 
48 ft. by 150 ft. depth. 

One of the most important features of 
the building is a well appointed room on 
the second floor for the private use of 
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customers who may want to plan printed 
matter, check proofs, or to discuss their 
work with representatives of the firm. A 
large round conference table, chairs, 
reference books, etc., facilitate the task. 

The front portion of the building con- 
taining the offices is heated with a Hol- 
land air-conditioning oil system. The 
plant portion is heated with automatic 
coal stoker hot water system. 

The entire building is fitted with 
sprinkler system. The walls are painted 
with flat white paint. 

The four sides of the building are open 
so that natural daylight enters every 
nook and corner of the interior. This is 
made possible because no buildings are 
situated adjacent, plus a vacant parking 





Speaking of printers “taking their 
own medicine” by publicizing their 
business, The Kutztown Publishing 
Company, besides regularly publishing 
The Kutztown Letter, monthly, 
printed a plastic bound de luxe  bro- 
chure, 12% in. by 12% in. size, con- 
sisting of 20 pages, in which the reader 
1s made acquainted with the ams, 
policies and services afforded by the 
firm. The brochure was designed by 
Howard hing and was printed in the 
company’s new quarters. Numerous 
halftone engravings show interior 
views of the plant. 
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lot and driveways at one side and the 
rear of the building. 

An inter-office telephone communi- 
cating system is maintained. At one side 
of the factory portion of the building is 
located a truck-level loading platform. 
Much of the company’s paper stock is 
brought in and completed jobs are trans- 
ported to destination by truck. An ele- 
vator is used to transport forms to and 
from the composing room on the second 
floor to the pressroom on the first floor, 
and to carry paper stock to and from the 
first to the second floor where paper 
storage facilities are maintained. 


Mechanical Departments 


The new building and equipment form 
a decided contrast to the original two- 
room country printing office established 
in Kutztown 69-years ago. President 
Esser is proud of the building and recog- 


nizes the efficiency of modern produc- 
tion equipment for a part of The Kutz- 
town Publishing Company’s moderniza- 
tion program included the installation 
of new machinery. Said he: “‘Every piece 
of equipment in our plant was bought 
new, direct from the manufacturers, and 
was chosen with extreme care. During 
our recent rebuilding program a number 
of very important additions and im- 
provements in equipment were made.” 

Some new equipment was installed in 
the composing room. The machine com- 
position equipment was augmented by 
the addition of two new Linotype ma- 
chines—a new Model 30 and a Model 8. 
The three line-composing machines are 
used to produce composition for most of 
the publication work. A Monotype caster 
supplies all spacing material and a con- 
siderable quantity of display type. A new 
Hamilton steel imposing table and two 
adman cabinets, a Miller bench saw- 





The photo from which this illustration was made was taken during the course of a technical session 
at the 1941 Alumni Reunion, Department of Printing, Carnegie Institute of Technology, April 19. 
Rear center and speaking is Capt. Gordon V. Durr, Production Unit Engineer, Army War College. 


Carnegie Printing Alumni Meeting Successful 


partment of Printing Alumni Re- 

union banquet was Laurance B. 
Siegfried, University Printer, Syracuse 
University. He spoke on Trends in Typog- 
raphy and reviewed in detail develop- 
ments which have occurred in the design 
of type faces and their use during the 
past year. Robert C. Price, Department 
of Printing senior, served as toastmaster 
at the banquet and introduced, for brief 
comments, Dr. Robert E. Doherty, Presi- 
dent of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dr. Webster N. Jones, Director 
of the College of Engineering, and Prof. 
Glen U. Cleeton, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Printing. 

The banquet climaxed a series of 
meetings held in connection with the re- 
union and conference of the Advisory 
Council on Graphic Arts Education. The 
meetings opened on Friday, April 18, 
with an exhibition by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts of the 50 Books 
of the Year, and inspection of Depart- 
ment of Printing laboratories. An address 
of welcome was delivered by Dr. Webster 
N. Jones, Director of the College of 
Engineering. Robert H. Caffee of Pitts- 


(joan: speaker at the Carnegie De- 
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burgh was elected president of the Print- 
ing Alumni to succeed O. A. Dickman. 

Donald Rein, Executive Secretary, 
United Typothetae of America, opened 
the sessions on Saturday, April 19, with 
a discussion of New Problems for Manage- 
ment. His talk was followed by group dis- 
cussions of technical problems in the 
graphic arts. 

Harry L. Gage, former head of the De- 
partment of Printing and president of 
the Advisory Council on Graphic Arts 
Education, conducted a round-table dis- 
cussion Saturday morning on the topic 
New Problems for Graphic Arts Education. 
Members of the Advisory Council who 
took part in the discussions included 
Fred W. Danner, Akron Typesetting 
Company; O. A. Dickman, New York 
Herald Tribune; John G. Strange, Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry; Dennis F. 
Hoynes, Central Electrotype Company; 
Craig R. Spicher, Miehle Printing Ma- 
chinery and Manufacturing Company; 
William T. Diefenbach, J. M. Huber Ink 
Company; Donald Rein, United Ty- 
pothetae of America; James B. Ashwell, 
Equity Press, New York; and William S. 
Papworth, editor, Paper Progress. 





trimmer, Rouse cabinet-type automatic 
mitering machine were installed recently. 
A Model 24 Vandercook proof press, 24 
in. by 50 in., is used to pull color proofs 
in register. 

In the job pressroom, a second Miehle 
Vertical Automatic Press has been added 
to the one already in use. The cylinder 
pressroom has been enlarged to provide 
additional working room about the 
presses and better paper handling facili- 
ties. Cylinder press equipment consists 
of No. 00, No. 0 and No. 4 Miehles, all 
equipped with Dexter feeders and non- 
offset guns. Press sheet registering facili- 
ties have been provided by the addition 
of a Craftsman Line-Up Table. 

The bindery department came in for 
its share of improvement. It has been 
arranged for more efficient handling of 
the work and additional equipment will 
be installed in the near future. 

In a large brick warehouse at the rear 
of the main plant are stored quantities 
of paper stock used in publication work, 
which is later brought into the main 
plant. 


Production Men Elect 


At its April meeting the Association 
of Publication Production Managers 
elected the following new officers: T. E. 
Dalton of Hearst Magazines, president; 
G. W. Pringle of Dell Publishing Co., 
treasurer; and T. C. McBride of Street & 
Smith, secretary. John Stebbins of the 
New Yorker magazine was named chair- 
man of the Program Committee and 
R. T. Douglas of Robbins Publishing Co. 
was named chairman of the Membership 
Committee. James Burns of McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co. was appointed chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee. 

The association was formed two years 
ago to exchange views and experiences 
in solving mutual problems of production 
and manufacture of publications, includ- 
ing the preparation of printing material 
for publications, and to promote accurate 
standards and uniformity of precedure. 


EXECUTIVE 
qs 


During the early part of March, 
Robert Kvidera succeeded Leonard 
Goneau as business manager of the Mar- 
quette University Press in Milwaukee. 








Houston Awalt is the first mechanical 
superintendent of the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express and Evening News. Formerly, he 
was ad alley foreman. Roy Awalt, a 
brother, is chief machinist of the San 
Antonio Light. 


Norman G. Steltz, for the past twelve 
years mechanical superintendent of the 
Olean (N.Y.) Times-Herald, has been 
given an extended leave of absence on 
account of ill health and has moved his 
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Upper left—This its a view of Early 
American-type brick exterior building of The 
Rutztown Publishing Company, Kutztown, 
Pa. While the building abuts the sidewalk, 
plenty of natural daylight for the entire in- 
terior is assured because of the open area 
immediately surrounding the structure. The 
Colonial doorway provides a charming en- 
trance to a modern building. 


Lower left—Kutztown Publishing Com- 
pany’s President, Charles H. Esser, in his 


family to a country place near Wheeling, 
W. Va. His address is R.F.D. 1, St. 
Clairsville, Ohio. Previous to his Olean 
connection he was associated with 
American Type Founders Company. Mr. 
Steltz introduced many _ time-saving 
features for producing newspapers at 
minimum cost in the Times-Herald me- 
chanical departments. He has written 
many interesting technical articles, a 
number of which have appeared in 
Printing Equipment Engineer. 


Hugh Norris has succeeded Verne L. 
Ripley as composing room superin- 
tendent of the Commercial Printing & 
Litho Co., in Akron, Ohio. 
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office. Mr. Esser is a believer in modernity of 
equipment—said he: “‘At the time of purchase 
every prece of equipment in our plant was 
bought new, direct from the manufacturer, and 
was chosen with extreme care.” 


1—Here is a section of The hutztown Pub- 
lishing Company’ s cylinder pressroom. Numer- 
ous monthly publications, high school and col- 
lege annuals compose the bulk of the work 
executed on the presses. Fluorescent lighting is 
being installed over each press. 


John J. Nickels, a well known figure in 
the type metal branch of the printing in- 
dustry, passed away the latter part of 
April at Glencoe, L. I. He had been gen- 
eral manager of E. W. Blatchford & Co.’s 
New York office. He was 55 years of age 
and had been with the company for 35 
years. 


The appointment of J. G. (Jerry) 
Scales as manager of the ATF Detroit 
office is announced by Vice President 
Frederick B. Heitkamp. Mr. Scales has 
been connected with the graphic arts for 
the past 26 years, 14 of which were spent 
in actual work in printing plants. For the 
past 6 years he has been associated with 








2—This illustration of the job press section 
of The Kutztown Publishing Company shows 
two Miehle Vertical presses (one of them new) 
and two platens turning out small dimension 
printing work. 


3—General view in composing room of The 
Kutztown Publishing Company's newly mod- 
ernized printing plant. Hardwood floors, 
plenty of natural daylight, plus flat white wall 
and ceiling paint make surroundings cheerful 
in this busy department. 


ATF. His training includes experience 
both as a pressman and a press mechanic. 
As sales assistant, he will have with him 
William Schenk, another ATF man of 7 
years experience, while the service de- 
partment will continue under the charge 
of Theodore Jarosik. 


Werner W. Schaumann, former vice 
president of the Copifyer Company, 
Cleveland, and John S. Frelich have re- 
cently formed The Lake Lithograph Co. 
The new corporation is located at 1445 
Dodge Court. Mr. Schaumann is presi- 
dent, Mrs. Josephine Frelich, vice presi- 
dent, and Mr. Frelich is  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Is ‘’Step-and-Repeat’’ 


T was the application of “‘step-and- 
repeat” methods, by means of which 
multiple duplicates of the same image 

were transferred to lithographic press 
plates, that has been largely responsible 
for the phenomenal increase in the vol- 
ume of color lithography during the past 
twenty years. 

Is the application of step-and-repeat 
methods to the making of photo-engrav- 
ings now going to offer an opportunity 
for the letterpress printer to economically 
produce certain kinds of jobs which have 
during recent years been outside the 
scope of practical production in letter- 
press plants? 

The answer would seem to lie in the 
willingness of photo-engravers to adapt 
to the production of multiple original 
engravings a process which has clearly 
demonstrated its accuracy and _ practi- 
cability in the lithographic industry, and 
which will enable letterpress printers to 
sell the product of their presses to buyers 


By FRANK M. SHERMAN 


of certain kinds of multi-color work to 
the production of which step-and-repeat 
methods can be applied to advantage. 
Probably it is not generally known that 
William C. Huebner’s first step-and- 
repeat machine was intended to be used 
by photo-engravers, and that the object 
sought was an etched printing plate com- 
posed of multiple reproductions made 


from a single negative. For a variety of 
reasons there was little development of 


the idea among photo-engravers, and 
while multiple original engravings have 
been made and used occasionally for a 
quarter of a century or more, there has 
been no general use of the advantages 
of the step-and-repeat method by photo- 
engravers. 


Letterpress printers seeking a means of 


printing multiple duplications of an 
original have had to depend almost en- 
tirely on the electrotyper, because the 
photo-engraver has not been equipped 
to produce them. 





Coming to the Aid of the Letterpress Printer? 


The: modern photo-composing ma- 
chine, by the use of which practically all 
step-and-repeat work is now done, is the 
result of the gradual evolution of the 
step-and-repeat process and the means 
of applying it which has taken place in 
the lithographic industry since the de- 
velopment of the modern offset press. In 
fact, the methods employed in making 
multiple exposures on press plates and 
the printing of these plates on an offset 
press have been developed together. Each 
may be said to have been somewhat de- 
pendent upon the other for its expanded 
use—photo-composing needed the mod- 
ern offset press to express itself, and the 
offset press has been more extensively 
used because of the advantages of photo- 
composing. 

That step-and-repeat can be adapted 
to the production of multiple original 
photo-engravings has been repeatedly 
demonstrated. The owner of any modern 

(Continued on Page 46) 














Fig. 1.—The M-H Universal Process Machine (4 ft. wide by 6 ft. 
high) is a small photo-composing machine for producing negative or 
positive multiple image press plates for offset, letterpress or gravure 
printing. For instance, a small multiple negative containing 10 repro- 
ductions of an original single negative may be made on this machine, 
and then exposed in say four different positions on a larger glass nega- 
tive. The iarge negative will then contain 40 duplicates of the original. 
For letterpress printing, the images or duplicates may then be con- 
verted into one large engraving in the usual way. 

The 10-up multiple negatwe (shown in Fig. 2) in the negative holder 
has been placed in position on the horizontal notch bar. The hood con- 
taining the light source has been placed in exposure position on the 
negative holder frame. The negative holder containing the 10-up 
multiple negative is ready to be adjusted to its several positions by 
means of the notch bar and micrometer vertical and horizontal screw 
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adjustment device, which, manufacturer states, permits accuracy of 
image position within 0.001 in. The cord with switch extending into 
the square end of the hood, supplies electricity for illuminating the light 
source. At the top of the platen are shown two vacuum gauges, one for 
the amount of vacuum being exerted in the negative holder and the 
other for the large sensitized film in the platen. Machine is made in 
two sizes, one with 30 in. by 30 in. platen and the other with 34 in. by 
30 in. platen. Rubber-tire casters permit rolling the machine into or 
out of the darkroom. 





Fig. 2.—View of M-H Negative Registering Device for registering 
negatives. In the holder (which is later transferred to the Universal 
Process Machine shown in Fig. 1) is shown a 10-cup negative. (Size 
is approx. 20 in. wide by 30 in. high, reproduced here in disproportionate 
size to the Universal Process Machine in Fig. 1, so as to show more 
clearly the 10-up negative.) By means of this Registering Device the 
negative is positioned in accurate right-angle relationship so that as 
many exposures as are wanted may be in true relationship to each other 
on the large sensitized film in the Universal Process Machine shown 
in Fig. 7. 
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Photo- Oypesetting from line. 


composing type of matrices provided with photographable 


letter characters 





By MacD SINCLAIR 


EANS for composing type photo- 
graphically, especially for offset-lith 
and gravure reproduction, long has 

been a subject of interest to printers and 
engineers, particularly in England and 
continental Europe. In the United States, 
most printers have felt that until some 
method was developed for producing 
type matter by photographic means at 
equal or less cost than by the use of lead 
there would be no object in investigating 
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Fig. 1.—Diagram representing standard line- 
composing machine matrix adapted to photo- 
typesetting purposes. The usual dies for 
forming the letter characters from molten 
metal have been eliminated. Inset broadside in 
the matrix body is a plaque or plate which in 
this instance is a section of film negative bear- 
ing the character ““E”. The inset plate may be 
in negative form (as shown in this diagram) 
for projection on sensitized film by transmitted 
light, or the plate may be opaque for pro- 
jection by reflected light. 





in a serious way these new developments 
which have been announced from time 
to time. 

Printing Equipment Engineer has pub- 


lished illustrated descriptions of some of 


these devices from time to time. Just 
recently, several patents on devices for 
producing type matter photographically 
have been granted by the United States 
Patent Office. Some of these relate to 
methods proposed by George Westover 
of Balcombe, England, in which the 
Monotype keyboard and casting mech- 
anism is utilized with modifications to 
make these mechanisms suitable for 
photo-typesetting. 

Another group of patents, assigned to 
Intertype Corporation, relates to methods 
of using matrices of the type employed in 
line-composing machines but provided 
with a specially arranged photograph- 
able character. The patents suggest that 
the proposed methods may be adapted 
to the well known form of line compos- 
ing machines with certain modifications 
to adapt them to photo-typesetting pur- 
poses. However, no details are shown or 
discussed as to the manner of carrying 
out such adaptation, the patents dealing 


essentially with suitable mechanism 
working in conjunction with a camera 
for individually and successively remov- 
ing and then exposing each matrix from 
a previously composed and justified line 
to a sensitized film contained within the 
camera. Fundamentally, therefore, the 
reproduction is on the letter-by-letter 
system as distinguished from the line-by- 
line system which is understood to have 
certain inherent defects from an optical 
standpoint. 

The United States patents utilizing 
the line-composing type of matrix and 
assigned to Intertype Corporation repre- 
sent inventions of Walter Koller of 
Kuesnacht, Switzerland, and Herman 
R. Freund, LeRoy W. Willis and Ran- 
som H. Turner of Intertype Corporation. 

In the ensuing discussion of the utiliza- 
tion of the line-composing type of matrix 
for photo-typesetting purposes, no at- 
tempt is made to go into exact specifica- 
tions or complete details. On the basis of 
information at present available only a 
general description of the methods and 
principles of operation as contained in 
the patents is possible. It is to be under- 
stood by the reader, therefore, that the 
developments so far as known at this 
time are still in the preliminary stage and 
that no machines have been seen or 
offered for sale. 


The Matrix 


As already indicated, the matrix is of 


the standard form and size of the ordi- 
nary line-composing machine matrix and 
retains the usual combination distribu- 
tor teeth. In place of the usual letter- 
character dies in one edge of the matrix 
body as used for casting slugs from 
molten metal, there is substituted a 
plaque or plate inset broadside in an 
opening in the matrix body as shown in 
Fig. 1. This inset plaque may bear either 
a negative letter character on a piece of 
film for projection by transmitted light 
to a sensitized film upon which the type 
composition is being executed letter-by- 
letter, or it may bear a letter character 
formed on a contrasting opaque back- 
ground for projection by reflected light. 
The present discussion will be devoted 
to the use of the negative letter character 
form of matrix. 

As with the regular line-composing 
machine matrices, the thickness (set- 
width) of the matrix body is governed by 
the width of the letter character it bears, 
v.e., the thickness edgewise of matrix 
bodies bearing lower case letters such as 
“i”? or “‘m’’ would be equal to the widths 
respectively of these characters. This 
width is mentioned here because later on 
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it will be explained to the reader how 
the width of the matrix body is used as a 
means for regulating the movement of 
the sensitized film the exact distance 
represented by the width of the photo- 
graphable letter character now carried 
on the flat or broad face of the matrix. 

Alignment of the photographically 
reproduced letter characters one with 
another may be accomplished by align- 
ing the lugs projecting from the matrix 
body in the ordinary manner, or by 
means of a notch at some point in the 
matrix body in which a suitable detent 
may be arranged to engage at the time 
the matrix is positioned before the cam- 
era lens. 


Proposed Methods for Using Matrix 


Two different methods are proposed 
for photographically producing the type 
matter represented by composed lines 
of the abovementioned matrices. Both 
methods as described start from the 
point where a justified line of matrices 





Executive Meeting 
Dates 


Lithographers National Association—May 27, 28, 
29, 30, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. E. H. Wadewitz, President, 295 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A.N.P.A. Mechanical Conference—June 9, 10, 11, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. W.E. Wines, Man- 
ager, 370 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 


United Typothetae of America—Oct. 27, 28, 29, 
Palmer House, Chicago. Donald Rein, Executive 
Vice President, 719 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
August 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. Harry M. Sachs, Convention 
Chairman, Room 401, City Hall, Baltimore, Md. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers —Sep- 
tember 18, 19, 20, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Walter E. Soderstrom, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Mechanical Conference —September 26, 27, 28, 
Rockford, Ill. Ed Nagel, Secretary, Champaign 
(Ill.) News-Gazette. 


S.N.P.A. Eastern Div. Mechanical Conference 
September 1, 2, Louisville, Ky. Walter C. John- 
son, Sec.-Mgr., S.N.P.A., P. O. Box 1071, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


S.N.P.A., Western Dir. Mechanical Conference 
February, 1942. C. W. Tabb, Secretary, 723 Texas 
Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


New England Newspaper Mechanical Conference 
October 4, 5, 6, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
Walter C. Crighton, Secretary, New London 
(Conn.) Day. 


New Jersey Newspaper Mechanical Conference 
October 20, Atlantie City. John T. Arnold, Seere- 
tary, New Brunswick (N.J.) Home News. 


New England Newspaper Composing Room Execu- 
tives—May 4, Beverly, Mass. Conference head- 
quarters, Hawthorne Hotel, Salem, Mass. Joseph 
Mahoney, Secretary, Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript. 


American Photo-Engravers Association—Date and 
place not decided. Louis Flader, Commissioner, 
A-1446 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 


International Trade Composition Association —-Wm. 
). Lickfield, Executive Secretary, 629 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Graphic Arts Education Association 
June 29, July 1, 2, Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Fred J. Hartman, Educational Director, 
412 National Savings and Trust Bldg., 719 Fif- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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Figs. 2 and 3.—In Fig. 2 is shown a dia- 
grammatic side and partly cross-sectional view 
of means for separately and successively photo- 
graphing the negative letter character inserted 
broadside in each matrix body as shown in 
Fig. 1. Fig. 3 is a diagrammatic representa- 
tion, top plan view of the same device. This 
mechanism is illustrated and described in 
Patent No. 2,231,924 issued to Walter Koller 
and assigned to Intertype Corporation. In this 
design, note that the light source, matrix ex- 
posure position, the lens and camera shutter 
remain in fixed position during exposure of 
each matrix. 


In the two diagrams: 
1 ts the matrix line. 
2 represents the spacers (spacebands). 


3 is the channel for sustaining the justified 
matrix line. 


4 1s the fixed left wall of vertical channel 5. 


6 is representative of a reciprocating matrix 
ejecting blade or pusher which, in Fig. 2, 
has partially pushed the first matrix 
downwardly where it will come to rest 
upon the reciprocating escapement or ledge 


7 which escapement supports the matrix 
while its negative letter character is being 
exposed to the sensitized film, 12a. 


8 is the aperture in vertical channel 5. 
Matrix 1a rests on escapement 7 with 
its negative letter character opposite the 
aperture to permit passage of light rays. 


9 1s the light source. 
10 represents the adjustable lens. 


11 is the camera shutter aperture. 
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Fig. 3 


12 is the casing containing sensitized film 
12a wound on spools or rolls which is 
slidable horizontally a distance equiva- 
lent to each letter character as it 1s ex- 
posed to the sensitized film. 


13 2s the follower which urges the entire 
justified matrix line 1 toward the left as 
the ejector blade 6 pushes each leading 
matrix 1a downwardly into channel 5. 


14 is the cross-tte connected to follower 13 
by two rods. 


15 is the weight attached to cross-tie 14 by 
cord 16. As each leading matrix ts dis- 
charged into the channel 5 the weight 
exerts sufficient pull to cause follower 13 
to push the remaining portion of the 
justified matrix line to the left so that 
the next succeeding leading matrix will 
come to rest against fixed wall 4, at 
which time the leading matrix will be 
ready for discharge downwardly into 
channel 5. 


17 is bracket attached to camera casing 12, 
the object of the attachment being that 
when the matrix line moves to the left the 
amount of the thickness of each dis- 
placed matrix, the camera casing con- 
taining the film will move a like distance 
to expose a fresh area on the film for the 
next letter character in the matrix line. 


The cross-tie 14 ts adjustable so that when 
connected to any intermediate joint of the 
lazy tongs, each advancing movement of the 
follower 13 will produce a proportionately 
greater movement of the lazy tongs joint to 
which the cord 16 is connected. Consequently, 
the light-sensitive surface of film 12a con- 
nected to the cord will also be moved through 
a greater distance. 





contained in a supporting channel is pre- 
sented to suitable apparatus for carrying 
out the step of photographing the char- 
acters one-by-one taken from the com- 
posed line. Such apparatus is not asso- 
ciated with any form of complete ma- 
chine or mechanisms for handling the 
line prior to or after the actual photo- 
graphing operation. 


Film Remains Stationary 


By one method, the matrices are dis- 
placed singly and successively from the 
composed line and brought to _pro- 
gressively advanced photographing posi- 
tions. In this case the sensitized film re- 
mains stationary and the progressive 
photographic positions to which each 
matrix (together with the lens and light 
source) is moved when displaced from 
the line are determined each anew by 
the body thickness of the particular dis- 
placed matrix. This is accomplished by 
interconnections between an oscillating 
displacement lever and a line follower. 
At each swing of the lever in the matrix 
displacement direction it meets a stop 
connected to the follower and advances 
the latter whereby to close up the space 
left in the line by the removed matrix 
and at the same time establish the limit 
of swing of the lever necessary to bring 
such matrix exactly to its proper position 
for photographing. 


The Film Advances 


By the other method, the principles of 
which will be discussed here, the matrices 
are displaced singly and successively from 
the composed line and brought in turn 
to a common photographing position. 
After each photographic exposure the 
sensitized film is advanced an amount 
equal to the body thickness of the par- 
ticular displaced matrix. This is accom- 
plished by a line follower which con- 
stantly presses the line endwise in its 
supporting channel and is connected to 
the holder containing the sensitized film. 


The Apparatus 


In figures 2 and 3 there is represented 
the form of apparatus for carrying out 
the second method referred to above. 
Here the composed matrix line /, justi- 
fied by the sliding wedge spacers 2, is 
supported in a horizontal receptacle or 
channel 3. The spacers, which function 
similarly to a regular line-composing ma- 
chine spaceband, are arranged to expand 
by downward sliding of the long wedge 
although it is understood that the more 
common upwardly driven style of space- 
band is equally adaptable for use in this 
or a somewhat modified apparatus. 

The line of matrices is constantly 
pressed endwise to the left in the channel 
3 to bring the left end of the line firmly 
against the fixed left wall 4 of the up- 
right channel 5. A reciprocating blade or 
pusher 6 serves to displace downwardly 
into channel 5 the leading matrix 
brought against wall 4 by virtue of the 
endwise pressure referred to. Such dis- 
placed matrix falls onto the reciprocat- 
ing escapement or ledge 7 where it rests 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Fig. 2—Diagrammatic view showing arrange- 
ment of rotary newspaper press printing unit 
with first and second plate and impression 
cylinders. In newspaper collect run production 
on a double width press, four pages are 
printed from four plates in one operation on 
one side of the web, as at 1. This is called first 
impression printing. The paper web then 
passes between a second pair of plate and im- 
pression cylinders for printing four pages on 
the other side. This ts called second impression 
printing. Thus it will be seen that erght com- 
plete pages (four on either side of the web) are 
printed in one operation through the unit. 
Now, the drying interval permitted by the 
passing of the paper web between the first and 
second impression points, indicated at 2, is of 
extremely short duration. In fact, on some of 
the older presses there is a distance of approx. 
45 in. between the contact points of the two 
pairs of cylinders. In modern newspaper 
presses (using the same newsprint and oil-base 
inks) this interval is lengthened to about 5 ft. 
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but the distance in effect, is about the same 
because the web travel has been stepped up to 
1400 ft. per min. 

The presses are fitted with cylinders of cer- 
tain diameters and web tension adjustments 
so that the first impression printing pattern 1, 
as it passes between the second impression 
cylinder at 3 and the plate cylinder at 4, will 
not only travel in consonance with the im- 
pression cylinder 5, but the first impression 
printing 1 will at all times match the comple- 
mentary offsetted ink on the second impression 
cylinder blanket 5 to avoid spreading the off- 
setted ink on the blanket beyond the printed 
pattern on the first impression pages. 

To minimize the offsetting of ink from the 
cylinder blanket 5, newspaper press blankets 
are made with a highly slick surface to which 
ink does not readily adhere. It is a part of the 
skill of the pressman to maintain these adjust- 
ments so that the pattern on each first im- 
pression page will match repetitively its offset- 
ted pattern on the second impression blanket. 


WATER-BASE CARBON INKS, cece 


by West Virginia newspaper pressroom executive, said 


to eliminate strike-through and first impression offset 


and offset, the two major curses of 

newspaper printing, may soon be 
eliminated from the pressroom. Several 
other beneficial effects are also expected 
to be realized as the result of the develop- 
ment of a water-base carbon ink. While 
developmental work has not gone so far 
as to include the printing of an entire 
newspaper edition with the new ink, yet 
engineers, pressroom executives and 
many pressmen are enthusiastically 
acclaiming the unqualified success of 
the water-base carbon inks fathered 
by Pressroom Superintendent Auburn 
Taylor (he of pants putteroner fame) of 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette. It is ad- 
mitted that there are a few bugs to be 
worked out yet, but these are not deemed 
insurmountable. 

Mr. Taylor has been delving into the 
mysteries of a non-oil base newspaper 


|’ NOW appears that strike-through 


printing ink for a period of perhaps two 
years or more. For some time he has had 
the assistance of a chemist. The press- 
room of the Gazette has served as Mr. 
Taylor’s laboratory. 

Mr. Taylor gave a demonstration run 
early in April at the Gazette plant. Among 
those who witnessed the demonstration 
were Vice President Arthur Dressel of 
R. Hoe & Co., Inc.; Wm. B. Edmondson 
of General Printing Ink Corp.; Chief 
Engineer Wm. F. Huck of the Hoe Co.; 
Director Fred Hudson of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen & Assistants’ 
Union, and Pressroom Superintendent 
Walter Ogden, of the Cleveland Press. 

“While practical application of the 
ink to newspaper pressrooms generally 
may be a year or so in the future,” said 
Mr. Ogden, ‘“‘the answer to elimination 
of strike-through and offset may be here. 
The method should mean an end to the 
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publishers’ worries about reprints and 
corrections. It should also end the gen- 
eral scramble by advertisers for second 
impression positions.” 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, we 
will state that news inks dry mostly by 
penetration. With the universally used 
wood pulp paper stock which greedily 
absorbs the oil base in present news inks, 
this absorption of the oil makes possible 
rapid printing of newspapers. But this 
virtue also is a fault (and a grievous one) 
because while the paper absorbs the oil, 
it is done so willingly that the oil pene- 
trates clear through to the other side of 
the sheet, causes a noticeable stain, and 
mars the appearance of the printing. 
This is called strike-through. 

Another bane of good newspaper 
printing is called offset. This is caused by 
the second impression plate cylinder 
pressing against the sheet immediately 
following the printing of the opposite or 
first impression side of the sheet, the ink 
upon the first printed side not having had 
time to dry either by oxidation or com- 
plete absorption of the oil base in the ink 
so as to render it offset-proof when the 
second impression is made on the op- 
posite side of the sheet. 

Aside from these major troubles, other 
and annoying little devils beset the press- 
man in printing a newspaper. Old Man 
Smudge contributes his share of deface- 
ment to a well printed sheet by causing 
the not-yet-dried-ink to spread as it 
passes over various pipe rollers which 
guide it through the press. These troubles 
may plague the pressman operating the 
older type of press to a greater extent 
than the fellow fortunate enough to be 
operating a press of the latest type. 
Nevertheless, strike - through defaces 
newspaper printing irrespective of press 
age. 

In the past few years the newspaper 
press has been redesigned and is now 
manufactured in such manner that it is 
well nigh a precision mechanism. This 





Constantly likes to see if it can’t be made to 
work better for newspaper printing, does 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette’s Auburn Taylor. 
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Fig. 1.—Graphic comparison of first impression newspaper printing 
from identical section of stereotype plate printed during experimental 
run. It is only fair to state that an extremely aggravated case of strike- 
through was selected in the oil-ink printed specimen at the left so as to 
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refinement in manufacture has been 
accompanied by greatly increased pro- 
duction speed. A few years ago, an 
hourly production of 32,000 papers per 
hour was a common thing. Today the 
newer presses are printing upwards of 
50,000 complete papers per hour. This 
means that the paper web travel through 
the press has been stepped up from 1000 
feet per minute to as high as 1400 feet 
per minute. 

Accompanying the manufacture of 
presses on a precision basis, rollers, 
blankets, bearings, automatic tension 
devices and flying pasters have been em- 
ployed and perfected to keep pace with 
the increased production speeds. 

To minimize the effects of offset, cylin- 
der blankets are now being made with 
durable super-slick surface to minimize 
the offsetting effect of the not-yet-dried 
first impression ink when the second im- 
pression plate cylinder presses the paper 
against the second impression cylinder 
blanket. Automatic tensions now hold 
the paper web of sufficient tautness so 
that the first impression printing pat- 
tern strikes successively the same place 

















secure as much comparative value as possible in these zinc reproductions, 
The original specimen at right was printed with water-base carbon ink 
under same conditions as the oil-ink sample. Regular inking apparatus 
was used during the trial run mentioned in this article. 








against the blanket when printing second 
impression. 

With all these major improvements 
there yet remains the strike-through 
problem, and on older presses the prob- 
lem of offset from first impression print- 
ing. It is along these lines that Mr. 
Taylor has been working. He reasoned 
that if the oil in the ink cannot be made 
amenable to one-side printing, the 
thing to do is to get rid of the oil-base ink 
and substitute a vehicle which cannot 
penetrate from one side of the sheet to 
mar the printing on the other side. 

Reportedly not containing any oil 
whatever, the water-base carbon inks 
eliminate strike-through because even if 
the water in the ink does penetrate 
through to the opposite side of the sheet 
it is not noticeable to the reader. Offset 
is eliminated because of the ready ab- 
sorption of the water by the paper and 
the quick setting of the carbon pigment. 

It seems that in order to use the new 
inks to full advantage on newspaper 
presses, it will be necesssry to redesign 
the inking mechanism to some extent. 
The new ink seemed to go into a state of 








(7) Strike-through is eliminated 
(2) Offset is eliminated 
(5) Sharp type printing 


(7) Open spaces in pages are clear 


electricity in the press 








REPORTED PROPERTIES OF WATER-BASE INKS 


Those who have seen pages printed by Auburn Taylor of the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette with the water-base carbon ink make the following observations: 


(3) No offset or smudge on the fold where two printed surfaces come together 


(4) First and second impression printing are alike 
(6) Perfect dot printing in halftone highlights 


(8) Moisture penetrating the paper from the ink helps to eliminate static 


(9) Flying ink is greatly minimized 
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solidification shortly after the ink dis- 
tributing roller motions are stopped. 
While not an exact comparison, it can 
be stated that the aniline inking mechan- 
ism supplies sufficient ink to the plate 
with one fountain roller. It is thought 
that with the water-base carbon inks the 
yardage in the ink distributing mechan- 
ism can be reduced greatly. Perhaps two 
form (or plate) rollers, three distributor 
rollers and one fountain roller will be 
sufficient to provide continuous distribu- 
tion, or one fountain roller provided with 
a doctor blade and two form rollers may 
be sufficient to insure constant flow of 
ink to the plates. Rubber form rollers 
seem to be satisfactory. These details, 
however, remain to be worked out. 


Gannett Bowling Tournament 


One of the noteworthy inter-organiza- 
tional endeavors is that conducted by 
employes of Gannett Newspapers. The 
eighth annual tournament was held in 
Rochester on April 26-27. This event was 
the largest tournament yet held by the 
Gannett Group. 

Prizes offered for bowling excellence 
consist of $35 top money; three 5-man 
team prizes of $20, $15 and $10 in 
Classes A, B and C; $10 each for high 
single game in each class; $5 individual 
prize for high single and high three in 
each class. A total of 72 teams (360 
bowlers) participated. 

Production Manager Jack Burke of 
the Gannett Newspapers, tells us that 
380 employes of the Rochester Times- 
Union and the Democrat G Chronicle dur- 
ing year previous to the tournament con- 
tributed 25c each per week to raise over 
$4000 with which to entertain their 
visiting fellow workers and guests from 
the Gannett Newspapers. Mr. Burke 
states that about 4000 persons are em- 
ployed by the Gannett Group and be- 
tween 500 and 600 attend the tourna- 
ment each year at their own expense. 
We agree with Mr. Burke that these 
people do take their bowling seriously. 
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(UTS WITH HALFTONE DOT STRUCTURE 


in highlights, middletones and shadows produced auto- 


matically on celluloid by heated stylus which is photo- 


electrically operated 


not have been completed for the 

market for some time yet, G. Wash- 
ington, Jr. stated that development of 
his photo-electric engraver for producing 
halftone cuts automatically on celluloid 
is progressing satisfactorily. Perhaps prog- 
ress in perfecting the device may make 
it possible to place the device on the com- 
mercial market this year. No machines 
will be for sale until announcement has 
been made at a later date. A company 
to market the device is now being formed 
and will be known as G. Washington 
Electrochrome, Inc. 

The photo-electric engraver operating 
by a.c. current only which produces the 
halftone cuts, has been developed by G. 
Washington, Jr., treasurer of the G. 
Washington Coffee Refiners Co., in 
Morristown, N. J. Mr. Washington’s 
laboratory is in the basement of his Mor- 
ristown home. 

A photograph of the device is not 
available as yet but the following general 
outline will give the reader an idea of the 
principles of operation. While the ma- 
chine still is considered by its inventor to 
be in the developmental stage, he stated 
it can be made to “‘engrave”’ a cut 10 in. 
by 14 in. maximum size. 

Up to the present time, most of the in- 
ventor’s work has been confined to pro- 
ducing cuts containing 116 line halftone 
screens, although it is anticipated that 
cuts containing screens ranging down- 
wardly from 150 lines to 65 lines may be 
produced shortly. Cuts containing 116 
line, 100 and 70-line screens have been 
produced experimentally. 

It is expected that the cuts may be 
utilized in the magazine and newspaper 
fields and to some extent in commercial 
letterpress work. For cold molding in the 
stereotype process, experiments have 
demonstrated that the cuts will stand 
upwards of 800 T. molding pressure, 
which is in excess of stereotype mat mold- 
ing requirements. Mr. Washington stated 
that as many as 15 dry mats have been 
molded under roller pressure from one 
cut without noticeably affecting the cut. 


Wore the warning that machines will 


Description and Operation 


The machine operates in conjunction 
with an electric eye scanning device. The 
copy from which a cut is to be made con- 
sists of a positive transparency of a nega- 
tive. This positive is fastened at its edges 
by Scotch tape on the outside surface of a 
hollow glass cylinder 314 in. diam. and 
11 in. circum., by 14 in. long. The cellu- 
loid strip, approx. 0.015 in. thick, upon 
which the cut is to be ‘‘engraved”’ is fas- 
tened similarly with Scotch tape on a 
metal cylinder positioned opposite to 
and of the same size as the glass cylinder. 


Once the machine has been adjusted 
for the particular cut to be produced and 
the positive transparency and the cellu- 
loid upon which the printing image is 
to be engraved have been fastened to the 
cylinders, operation of the machine is 
automatic. 

To set the machine in motion, a switch 
operating on a.c. current starts revolving 
the two cylinders in unison. An electric 
eye scans the positive transparency which 
is excited by the light beam and sets up a 
small amount of energy in the electric 
eye. This energy, through suitable ap- 
paratus, is amplified, putting in motion a 
heated oscillating stellite tool or stylus 
which engraves the celluloid by thermo- 
decomposition. 


Halftone Dot Formation 


The oscillation of the stylus occurs at 
the rate of 360 cycles per second. Trans- 
lated into machine production, halftones 
can be produced at the rate of 360 dots 
per second. The oscillation or vibration 
of the stylus is controlled electrically by 
means of a frequency generator. The 
stylus’s rate of oscillation, in connection 
with the linear speed at which the cellu- 
loid passes the stylus, determines the dot 
spacing in the vertical rows. The number 
of vertical rows of dots per inch is deter- 
mined by the speed of the carriage bear- 
ing the stylus parallel to the cylinder. ‘The 


dot spacing in either direction can be pre- 
determined and accurately controlled. 

From the description of the “‘engrav- 
ing” action and the shape of the heated 
stellite stylus point, it will be seen that 
the dot structure is pyramidal or nearly 
so, and that the interstices between the 
dots would be shaped like an inverted 
pyramid. Close examination with a 
magnifying glass of one cut indicates a 
slight distortion in portions of the dot 
structure. This, however, is not per- 
ceptible to the naked eye, but is appar- 
ently caused by the continuous rotating 
travel of the cylinder bearing the cellu- 
loid strip, while the stylus is being with- 
drawn from the celluloid—the with- 
drawal of the stylus not being sufficiently 
rapid to overcome a slight drag of the 
rotating celluloid against the stylus point. 

It has been stated above that the glass 
cylinder upon which the transparent 
positive copy is fastened and the metal 
cylinder bearing the celluloid upon 
which the halftone is to be indented, 
rotate in unison. This is accomplished by 
connecting them withsuitable metal gears. 

The light source for projecting light 
rays through the positive transparency 
consists of a standard 6 v. lamp mounted 
on a bracket extending inside the glass 
cylinder. The light transmitted through 
the positive transparency varies more or 
less according to the tone values in the 
transparency. This light is picked up by a 
system of lenses and is then focused on 
the photocell. The light source and the 
lens system, during the making of a cut, 
move parallel to the axis of the glass 
cylinder which is rotating in a fixed 
position. 

The round stellite stylus which in- 
dents the celluloid by thermo-decomposi- 
tion is 14 in. diam. The end which con- 
tacts the celluloid is tapered to a point 
like a four-sided pyramid. The stylus and 

(Continued on Page 46) 


These two illustrations were printed direct from 116-line screen halftone cuts, made by the G; 
Washington Photo-electric Engraver. In the making of each cut, approx. 14 min. were required, 
exclusive of the mounting operation. By actual test, these halftone cuts measure approx. 0.005 in. 
in the highlights. It is expected that 65-70 line halftone screen cuts may be produced on the device 
shortly. Cuts may be printed from direct or may be reproduced in plate form by electrotyping or 
stereotyping. In the stereotype molding operation, it is said these celluloid cuts (metal-base 
mounted) will withstand pressures in excess of those required for any mat molding operation. 
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The Printing Metals Situation 


LL of the seven metals listed in the 
A accompanying table are in more or 

less demand as National Defense 
metals and as such bear close watching 
by the printing industry for the duration 
of the present military emergency. The 
present situation is like this: 

Aluminum, we have been advised, is 
on the priorities list and the shortage is 
critical owing to the unprecedented de- 
mand. No relief is expected until addi- 
tional smelting capacity is available. 

Antimony (American grade) is now 
being smelted from Mexican ores in our 
own country and the supply is more than 
ample for our needs. Antimony is not a 
defense metal. 

Copper is on the priorities list and the 
demand is so great that Latin-American 
sources will be called upon to meet 
present needs. Prices are very stable, but 
be prepared for slow deliveries. 

Lead is available without apparent 
limitation. Lead sources are numerous, 
especially in the United States and 
Mexico, hence no fear of shortage or 
drastic price increase. 


Tin is assured our industries in suffi- 
cient amounts. It is estimated that a 15 
months supply is now on hand with 
shipping space priority being given to 
this strategic metal from the Pacific. In 
addition, a tin smelting plant financed 
by RFC money will soon be under con- 
struction in Houston, Texas, to receive 
and smelt Bolivian tin ore. Price of tin is 
under control. 

Ainc is a priority metal and the short- 
age is not being exaggerated in press re- 
ports, although the printing industry can 
be reasonably assured of access to this 
material to meet current needs, 

Nickel is another priority metal and is 
greatly in demand for defense materials. 
Canada is the only available source of 
this metal and it is difficult to get any for 
non-defense needs. 

In summation, our best advice is to 
build up three to six months reserve of 
the above metals or their alloys, but at 
all times avoid speculation and hoarding. 
Prices of these metals are well stabilized 
and it appears that ample supplies are 
available for current needs of the print- 
ing industry. 


NONFERROUS METALS SMELTER QUOTATIONS 
April 30, 1941 (100 Ib. Lots) 


Aluminum (94% +c. |. deld.)... 
Antimony (bulk American)....... 
Copper (refinery nominal)........ 
Lead (E. St. Louis pig)........... 
Nickel (99% electrolytic cathodes) 
Tin (Straits spot pig)............ 
Zinc (high grade slab)........... 


These quotations furnished by Daily Metal Trade, Cleveland. 


Information Please ... 


To feature program of Iowa Mechanical Conference — 


Board to sit in judgment on thorny newspaper problems 


Newspaper Mechanical Conference 
will be held this year at Hotel Black- 
hawk, Davenport, Iowa, on Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday, June 1, 2 and 3. 
The program has been arranged by 
Guy J. Chappell, Iowa City Press-Citizen, 
president; Charles H. Bleuer, Davenport 
Democrat, vice president, and Paul Kam- 
ler, Clinton Herald, secretary-treasurer. 
Assisting with program arrangements 
was the executive committee, including 
Arthur Schmeichal, Muscatine Journal, 
in charge of the composing room section; 
Oscar E. Runquist, Clinton. Herald, in 
charge of pressroom and stereotype sec- 
tion, and A. P. Ashton, Sioux City 
Journal, in charge of engraving section. 


Herrick In Charge of Machinists 


T's: fifteenth annual Iowa Daily 


A session for machinists, will be held 
from 2 to 4 o’clock Sunday afternoon, 
June 1, in the composing room of the 
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Davenport Democrat plant. All ma- 
chinists are urged to attend the meeting 
and Each will have an opportunity to 
suggest questions or present problems 
for consideration of the meeting. Hoke 
Herrick, machinist for the Davenport 
Democrat, will be in charge and machines 
will be running and operators on hand 
for demonstrations. M. F. Dingman, 
machinist for the Cedar Rapids Gazette, 
will give a talk and demonstration on 
adjustments and maintenance of Mohr 
Lino saws. 


Monday’s Program 


The convention proper will be called 
to order at 9 a.m. Monday, June 2. 
Guest of honor will be E. P. Adler, pub- 
lisher of the Davenport Times and presi- 
dent of the Lee Syndicate of newspapers. 
L. M. Turnbull, business manager of the 
Davenport Democrat, will give an address 
of welcome. 





Herman J. Ratelle will be in charge of 
a motion picture on the manufacture of 
paper, the film being presented by the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co. 

The Monday afternoon session will be 
divided into three group meetings, 
Charles H. ‘‘Tod”’ Bleuer will be chair- 
man of the composing room session at 
which talks and discussions on various 





Guy J. Chappell, Superintendent of Towa 
City Ula.) Press Citizen, is President of 
Towa Mechanical Conference. 


new features of composing machine 
equipment will take place. Taking part 
will be representatives of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., Intertype Corp., 
Linograph Corp., Ludlow .Typograph 
Co. and the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Co. 

The stereotvpe and pressroom group 
will be presided over by Oscar E. Run- 
quist of the Clinton Herald, and Mr. 
Shaw, chief technical engineer on metal- 
lurgy for the Metals Refining Co., will 
speak on “Flowability.” William J. 
Nolan, field superintendent of the Goss 
Printing Press Co., will talk on ‘‘Getting 
the Best Out of Your Equipment.” 

The engraving session will be in charge 
of A. P. Ashton of the Sioux City Journal. 

The annual convention banquet, 
given through the courtesy of repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers and supply 
houses, will take place Monday evening 
at the Hotel Blackhawk. 


Tuesday’s Events 


An “Information Please’ board will 
feature the general session opening at 
9:30 a.m. Tuesday. The board, com- 
posed of one member from each of the 
various mechanical departments of a 
daily newspaper, will assist mechanical 
executives in solving problems. 

The board will be composed of Earl 
Anderson, composing room superin- 
tendent of the Rockford (Ill.) Consoli- 
dated Newspapers; Carl Bloomberg, 
chief machinist of the Register @ Tribune, 
Des Moines; D. D. Curriden, engraving 
superintendent of the Minneapolis Star- 


Journal; Ross Devine, pressroom superin- 


tendent of the Davenport Times; Joe 
Tyler, stereotype superintendent of the 
Davenport Democrat. Ed Funk, compos- 
ing room superintendent of the Waterloo 
(Ia.) Courier will be master of ceremonies. 
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Drive Cuts Roto Cylinder Developing Time 


cut approximately in half by means of the installation of a two-speed drive, in 

place of the former single slow-speed drive on the 7ribune’s transfer and develop- 
ing machines. 

Previously, it had been customary to develop roto cylinders at slow speed only, 
but it has been found that better results in shorter time can be obtained if the cylinder 
is rotated at a higher speed. The new drive eliminates the necessity for spinning the 
cylinder at a higher speed when desired. 

The slow speed of 25 r.p.m. is used when the paper supporting the carbon tissue 
is being softened until it can be peeled off. For developing duty, the cylinder is re- 
volved at 130 r.p.m. 

As is shown in the inset illustration, the two-speed drive consists of a motor, speed 
reducer, two V-pulleys each on the drive and the driven shafts, and a double-acting 
clutch between the two pulleys on the driven shaft. 

A hand shifter lever is used to operate the clutch. By means of the double-acting 
clutch the slow or high speed drive can be engaged to drive the shaft. As will be seen 
in the illustration, a V-belt drive is used between the driven shaft and the cylinder shaft. 

In the picture, Bert Maurer (left) and James Bussey of the Tribune's roto etching 
department are laying down carbon tissue upon a copper-coated rotogravure cylinder. 


\: the Chicago Tribune, the developing time for rotogravure cylinders has been 


point, while Spartan Black Italic is cut 
in the 12 sizes from 8 to 72 point. As in 


Additions to Spartan 


Two additions to the ATF Spartan Spartan Medium and Spartan Medium 
family, Spartan Black and Spartan Black Italic, the smaller sizes match the lino- 
Italic, are announced by Typographic type versions of the two faces, for simi- 
Director Gerry Powell. Spartan Black larity between machine-set body matter 
will be available in 15 sizes from 8 to 120 and hand-set display. 


Spartan Black and 
Spartan Black Italic 


Company Expands Gage Speaks 


An expansion program recently has Harry L. Gage, Linotype vice-presi- 


been completed by The Flinker Ink dent addressed the Toronto Graphic 
Divider Company, P. O. Box 868, Cin- Arts Association on Letterpress Versus Off- 
cinnati, Ohio. A larger downtown plant set April 28. May 6 he spoke before the 
now houses the business and all of the old Springfield (Mass.) Advertising Club on 
machinery has been replaced with new. More Sales at Less Cost. 
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Dexter Moves Offices 


The Dexter Folder Company has 
recently moved its Service and Parts De- 
partments to 431 W. Broadway, New 
York and 3225 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
Sales offices will remain at 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York and 117 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago. Arrangements for rebuilding 
certain Dexter and stitcher machines 
have been made with Lanigan & Cross, 
431 W. Broadway, New York and with 
C. F. Anderson & Co., 3225 Calumet 
Ave., Chicago. 


Division Name Changed 


The Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., 
recently announced changing the name 
of its bindery division from the Invis’o 
Products Division to Lie-Flat Binding 
Division. 


Color Booklets 


General Printing Ink Corporation has 
published two booklets, 4 in. by 5 in. 
size. The booklets are entitled The Psy- 
chology of Color and The Symbolism of Color. 
Copies of the booklets are available upon 
request to the Corporation or any of its 
divisions. 


New Linotype Cuttings 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company an- 
nouncés several new matrix faces. Vice 
President C. H. Griffith states that with 
the completion of the 6, 8, 9 and 10 pt. 
sizes of Caledonia with Bold, the Cale- 
donia series is now available from 6 to 
14 pt. 


HERE is a brief showing of 10- 
_ point Linotype Caledonia with 
Bold. Modern man cannot be 
served by a tool that is just good 
_enough or a little better than 


‘Modern Man Canno 
Modern Man Canno 


24 pt. Spartan Black Con. with Medium Con. 





| Lack RRNJ(DL&W)........... 4 36% 39% 

| Morris & Essex (DL & W)....... 3.88 23 24% 

| NY Lack&W(DL&W)........ 5 4912 52% 

| Northern Cent (Penn)............ 4 954% 98% | 

| Oswego Syr (DL & W)........... 4.50 3342 37 | 
Pitt Ft W & C pf (Penn)........ 7 175 178% | 

| Pitt Yng & Ash pf (Penn)........ 7 162% .. } 

| Rensselaer & Sar (D & H)........ 6.08 50% 54% | 


6 pt. Market Gothic | 


HERE is a brief showing of 71- 
point Linotype Corona. Modern | 
man cannot be served by a tool that 
| is just good enough or a little better 
| than pretty good. The good tool 

must do all that man can demand 


In announcing 7% pt. Corona with 
Bold Face No. 2, Mr. Griffith states: 
‘“This is a newspaper body type that pro- 
vides maximum visibility, or color, and 
which at the same “The lower case char- 
acters of Corona have been designed for 
maximum height and all of its characters 
have been fitted to compensate for stereo 
shrinkage, so the face seems really larger 
than it is.” 
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Horace Carr 


ATE Saturday, April 12, passed one whose career seemed to be lifted out of an 
|, age long dead. He might well have lived and worked with the masters, Caslon, 
Bodoni, or Garamond. Horace Carr was recognized in all parts of the world as a 
master of the typographic art. Mr. Carr was a country boy. He was born on a farm 
near Erie, Pa. At a very early age he became intrigued with type, and went to work as 
a printer. At the Erie Herald he served his apprenticeship, in the same shop where 
Horace Greeley once worked. 

Books were Horace Carr’s most prized possessions; not rare, sophisticated first 
editions, but books that he gathered for the good that was in them. Mr. Carr had a 
meager formal education. In spite of this handicap he was highly educated, as the 
result of his driving desire to read all he could. Most famous of his collection are his 
dictionaries. These he used to gain accuracy when designing books or pamphlets to 
look as they would if they were printed hundreds of years ago. His old catalogs of type 
specimens and printing equipment would intrigue any printing executive. 

Four years after Mr. Carr came to Cleveland, in 1889, he founded his own business, 
“The Printing Press.”’ In this shop production never dominated. There were no dead- 
lines. Work was finished and delivered only after it satisfied Carr, the master crafts- 
man. A 627 page history compiled to 1918, for instance, was published in 1930. It was 
entirely hand-set in ATF Caslon 471. Carr loved Caslon. He set Caslon type as Caslon 
himself would have set it. In this he gained international fame. Large copies of his 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address hang in schools and libraries from Pittsburgh to Palestine. 

Above and below his little shop hummed presses geared to high production, but 
here was the peace and industry that has long since left printing plants. 

The little bearded printer is gone but his spirit and the work of “The Printing 
Press” is being carried on by Mrs. Carr, August Dome and Frank Teagle, Jr., who 
worked with him, and have the same love for type that he had. 

It is the hope of Printing Equipment Engineer that somehow, in some manner, appre- 
ciation for the aesthetic side of printing as exemplified by Horace Carr and other 
present-day masters may be blended with today’s mass production trend in the in- 
dustry so that printing will remain the Art Preservative of All Arts. 


Speaking Schedule 


Howard N. King, typographic con- 
sultant for Intertype Corporation, ad- 
dressed the New Jersey Vocational and 
Art Convention at Asbury Park in 
March, the Buffalo League of Advertis- 
ing Women, and the Cleveland Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, in April. 
His May schedule included an address 
before the Craftsmen’s Fourth District 


Conference at Allentown, Pa., the Okla- 
homa City Ad Club and the Oklahoma 
City Master Printers Club. May 15 he 
speaks before the Tulsa, Okla., Ad Club 
and Tulsa Master Printers Club. On the 
16th there will be a joint meeting of the 
Fort Worth and Dallas Craftsmen’s 
Clubs at Fort Worth, Tex., and on the 
17th a combined meeting of Allied 
groups at Houston, Tex. 


Basic Sheet Sizes 


Bulletin No. R22-40, Simplified Prac. 
tice Recommendation for basic paper 
sheet sizes has been published by U. §, 
Department of Commerce with collabo- 
ration of National Bureau of Standards, 
May be obtained from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. at 5¢ 
per copy. Standardization includes bond 
and writing papers, ledgers, book paper 
(including offset), index bristol and cover 
papers. 


Printing Teachers 


Meet 


Graphic Arts Education for the Common 
Defense will be the general theme of the 
20th annual Conference on Printing 
Education which will be held at the 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 29-July 2, 1941 under the auspices 
of the National Graphic Arts Education 
Association. 

Harry L. Gage, vice president of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company and 
chairman of the Advisory Council on 
Graphic Arts Education will give the 
keynote address on The Place of Graphic 
Arts Education in a Program for Common 
Defense. Others who will take part in the 
Conference program are: Dr. J. H. 
Mason, superintendent of Canton (O.) 
public schools; Thomas Roy Jones, 
president of American Type Founders; 
Charles R. Conquergood of the Canada 
Printing Ink Co.; Tom Land of the 
Masonic Home and School, Fort Worth, 
Texas; George Welp of the International 
Printing Ink Division of the Interchemi- 
cal Corp.; Alfred Howell, directing 
supervisor of art in Cleveland public 
schools; Otto Ege, professor at Cleveland 
School of Art; Arthur E. Ormsbee of 
the Commonwealth Press, Grand Rapids 
Mich.; Harold H. Kirk, Langley Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C.; Glen 
U. Cleeton, Head of Printing Depart- 
ment, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Dr. Charles H. Lake, superintendent of 
Cleveland public schools; B. B. Eisen- 
berg, past president, United Typothetae 
of America; Charles Schraff, president, 
Cleveland Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men; Thomas J. Martin, president of 
Cleveland Board of Education and vice 
president of International Typographi- 
cal Union; Harry A. Porter, vice presi- 
dent, Harris-Seybold-Potter Company; 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company and chairman of the 
educational commission of International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men; R. Randolph Karch, principal, 
Printing High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
A. T. Stavaski, State Teachers College, 
California, Pa.; J. Henry Holloway, 
principal, The New York School of 
Printing, New York; John E. Fintz, di- 
recting principal, Special Schools and 
Vocational Education, Cleveland; Frank 
C. Moore, director of Industrial Arts, 
Cleveland; M. J. Eck, supervisor of 
Printing Education, Cleveland; and 
twenty printing instructors of the 
Cleveland Public School system. 
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MACHINE TYPESETTING —The Monotype Type- 
setting Machine sets type in all sizes from 4 to 
18 point in measures up to 60 picas. Straight 
matter, tabular and intricate work, ruled forms, 
rule-and-figure work —in fact, all kinds of type- 
setting —are done with unequalled facility and 
speed. No other machine embodies within the 
scope of its operation so wide a range of type- 
setting, such versatility in its product, nor con- 
tributes so much to improvement in the quality 
of typography and of printing. 


TYPE AND MATERIAL — Under the Monotype Sys- 
tem, new type, decorative material, rules, leads, 
slugs and metal furniture are made in unlimited 
supply for use in hand composition, and at a 
cost so low that non-distribution becomes an 
economy as well as a convenience. Under these 


An Exclusive 
MONOTYPE FEATURE 


The Monotype 3-Way System embraces all the 
operations involved in machine typesetting, the 
making of type, ornaments, piece borders, rules, 
leads and slugs and their use. 


Each element of the Monotype System is com- 
plete within itself and in its application to the 
work for which it was designed, and each ele- 
ment may be combined with any other or with 
all other elements to meet fully the require- 
ments of any composing room. 


conditions the highest possible efficiency pre- 


vails and low production costs inevitably follow. 
New Monotype-cast type reduces make-ready 
time and assures the highest quality of press- 
work. Monotype faces aid materially in produc- 
ing good typography for good printing. 


MAKE-UP AND IMPOSITION — In the make-up of 
pages and in the imposition of forms, the slugs 
and leads provided by the Monotype System are 
of inestimable value. This material, cast in any 
desired length, is “‘precision’’ material in every 
sense of the word — being absolutely accurate in 
height and point size. It is available in whatever 
quantity needed, in strips of any length or auto- 
matically delivered cut to labor-saving sizes, 
ready for immediate use, or for storage to pro- 
vide for such emergencies as may arise. 


YOU CAN USE THIS 3-WAY SYSTEM; WRITE TO US FOR FULL DETAILS 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 





Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets 





MONOTYPE 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 








Set in Monotype Garamont, Stylescript and Twentieth Century Family 
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Fitting Pre-lubricated Bearings to 
Line-Composing Machine Motors 


By LESLIE J. GRINER* 





*Mechanical Superintendent, Youngstown (O.) Vindicator. 


son electric motors used for driving 
some of our line-composing ma- 
chines, we now substitute pre-lubricated 
armature shaft bearings so that it is no 
longer necessary for the composing room 
machinist to oil the bearings at regular 


A: the time of overhauling the Emer- 


Fig. 1 — View of in- 
side housing bell of 
Emerson line-compos- 
ing machine driving 
motor. The white line 
on the hub shows the 
approximate place 
where the hub is to be 
sawed off and dis- 
carded to make room 
for the socket head 
which supports ball 
bearing for armature 
shaft in place of the 
sleeve type bearing. 
This is the only al- 
teration required in 
the motor frame parts. 





intervals as is customary with the sleeve 
type. Previously, when overhauling the 
motors, it has been found advisable in 
some instances to replace the armature 
shaft as well as to install new ring oiler 
sleeve bearings. 

Our electrician, Al Chagnot, decided 
to change the motor bearings from the 
sleeve to the ball type. To do this, the 
motor is dismantled. To provide room 
for the socket which is to support the ball 


bearing, a section of the inside housing 
bell casting hub is cut off and discarded. 
This is the only alteration in the motor 
frame. The white line in the inside hous- 
ing bell, Fig. 1, clearly shows the 
approximate position for cutting off 
the hub. 

One socket is made from cold-rolled 
steel for each bearing as shown in the 
diagram, Fig. 2. The armature shaft is 
then turned down to fit the bore in the 
ball bearings. 

The pre-lubricated double seal ball 
bearings do not require oiling, are pro- 
tected from dirt and from loss of lubri- 
cant by a metal seal. Bearings with the 
permanent metal seals rather than the 
conventional seal were selected because 
of the siphoning of lubricant caused by 
the felt seal absorbing the oil, in which 
case the bearings would become dry. Re- 
placing the sleeve bearings and the arma- 
ture shaft cost about $10. After the bear- 
ings have been converted to the ball, the 
bearings can be replaced easily at a cost 
of $2.60 per pair. We used Fafnir bear- 
ings, Type 202-LL. 


M-H Universal Process 
Machine 


Illustrated 4-page bulletin has been 
published by Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Co. In it is described the M-H 
Universal Process Machine, for use in 
offset-lith and photo-engraving mul- 
tiple image (step and repeat) plates for 
printing by either lithography or letter- 
press, in one or more colors. 
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Fig. 2— Diagrammatic plan view showing specifications for making sockets to support motor 
armature shaft ball bearings. The sockets are turned from cold-rolled steel. At left is outside 
bearing socket which has a % in. bore for armature shaft clearance. The right-hand diagram 


shows inside bearing socket with "@ in. bore. 





Fig. 3— View of motor armature shaft assembly with turned-down shaft to receive Fafnir 
pre-lubricated double seal ball bearings and the cold-rolled steel sockets which support the bearings 


in the motor. 
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Vandercook Roller Tester 


Vandercook & Sons announce the 
Vandercook Roller Tester. This device 
will test eight rollers at one time using 
four different inks. Rollers to be tested 
must be made up on special cores pro- 
vided. Rollers may be up to 5 in. diam. 
with 4 in. face. Ink is transferred by a 
ductor roller from one fountain to the 
cylinder representing the form. The ink 
is taken off this cylinder by another 





View of Vandercook roller tester for use by 


large users of printing rollers. 


ductor roller which transfers the ink to 
a second fountain. In this way fresh ink 
is constantly supplied to the rollers being 
tested. This feature is essential in order 
to obtain a true test of the effect of 
certain inks on the rollers being tested. 
The cylinder runs up to 800 ft. per min. 
surface speed and has ruled, screened, 
and solid sections to give the rollers a 
wear test. 

The Vandercook Roller Tester weighs 
900 lbs. and requires a floor space of 
28 in. by 32 in. It is driven by a 14% h.p. 
motor. 

Complete information on the Vander- 
cook Roller Tester may be obtained by 
writing the manufacturer. 


New Specimen Booklet 


The Ludlow Typograph Company 
recently issued an abridged specimen 
booklet. Bound with a printed and lami- 
nated cover, this 96 page booklet opens 
flat. It has both an alphabetical and 
numerical index arranged for ready 
reference. Included are 69 complete 
showings of all sizes and series of the 
more recent typefaces produced by 
Ludlow, together with one-line showings 
of 60 other Ludlow faces, advertising 
figures up to and including 240-pt., the 
newer borders and ornaments an 
special matrices, and food-store logo- 
types for grocery composition. 

Copies of the booklet are available to 
those writing on their business letterhead 
to the Ludlow Typograph Company. 
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THE NEW 
FOREMAN! 
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Ad 


“Well, sir—Joe'’s a careful worker and uses his head—gets his presses running 
in a hurry and turns out mighty good work without a lot of lost time. He’s 
been pretty smart in picking his inks, too. Uses Wotta Blacks on everything 
and says they've licked offset and other ink problems completely— that all has 
a lot to do with Joe's efficiency." 

Joe's like hundreds of pressmen who have found that these quick-drying, no- 
offset, non-scratch, extra mileage inks save a lot of time, worry and grief. 


REMEMBER They're Guaranteed ! 


You can try Wotta Blacks without investing a penny. If you’re not fully satisfied 
we'll refund every cent you pay us. 


Mail the Coupon for our FREE TRIAL OFFER OF 





E.J. KELLY CO., 1908N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


You've got to show me! What about that FREE 
TRIAL OFFER for Wotta NO OFFSET Inks. 


Name 
Address 


E. J. KELLY Company "°° 
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RQUIPMENT and Supplies 


Noiseless Cleaner 


A Noiseless Portable Vacuum Cleaner, 
known as the Tornado Noiseless Model 
230, has been announced by the Breuer 
Electric Mfg. Co. Manufacturer states 
the feature of this machine is its combi- 
nation of quiet operation, power and 
easy handling. The motor and fan noise 
has been reduced to a negligible factor. 
Only the sound of the air rushing through 
the nozzle and cleaning tools is audible a 
few feet away. 





View of Tornado Noiseless Vacuum Cleaner 
for industrial cleaning duty. 


The new device is designed for heavy- 
duty service and is equipped with a full 
horse power motor, mounted on grease 
sealed ball bearings which require no 
oiling. The multi-stage, turbine fan has 
ample suction for fast, thorough clean- 





ing, and the large tank and filter provide 
plenty of space for dirt accumulation. 
The machine is light in weight (50 Ibs.) 
so that it can be easily rolled about on 
its casters, or picked up and carried 
when necessary. 

There is also available a wide variety 
of attachments for various types of indus- 
trial cleaning, among them the cleaning 
of walls and overhead pipes, removing 
dust, chips, and litter; and the cleaning 
of boiler tubes and boiler tops. 


Ludlow Slugs May Now Be Cut 
on Rouse Band Saw 


Ludlow slugs may now be sawed to 
pica measure on the Rouse Band Saw. 
For this purpose, H. B. Rouse & Co. pro- 
vide a matrix (at center, Fig. 1) for cast- 
ing the standard type of projection on 





Fig. 1.—In center are shown three Ludlow 
matrices which are used for casting a pro- 
jection on slugs. This projection is similar to 
the projection cast on Intertype and Linotype 
slugs by means of a hole in the left-hand vise 
jaw. The Ludlow projection matrices are 
assembled in the stick with a line of matrices 
in the regular manner. At right is shown the 
slotted slug holder which supports the slugs 
while being trimmed on the Rouse Band Saw. 
At left is a galley in which the holder is placed 
while proving the slugs on a proof press. 





Standards To Be Established For Non-Offset 
Spray Mixes 


FFORTS to start an educational campaign on the proper use of non-offset spray 
ii equipment and to establish minimum standards of quality and content with 
respect to spray mix, initiated some months ago by Secretary-Treasurer Edward 
Neway, of New York Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 51, have culminated in the 
formation of a manufacturers’ group, to be known as the Graphic Arts Spray Manu- 
facturers, which will cooperate with the union and will extend the campaign nationally. 
Equipment and supply concerns that have already joined the group include 
American Type Founders; Beach Nonpareil Compounds, Inc.; Binks Manufacturing 
Co.; Craig Corporation; Delany & Co., Inc.; Paisley Products, Inc.; Triangle Ink & 
Color Co., and S. M. Weatherly. 

The new organization is headed by H. R. Callahan (Paisley Products, Inc.) as 
chairman. Vice Chairman is Fred R. Hacker (American Type Founders) and secre- 
tary-treasurer is James E. Kendrick (New York Employing Printers Association). 
Offices will be maintained with the New York Employing Printers at 461 8th Ave., 
New York. 

The immediate work of the association will be to establish minimum manufactur- 
ing standards for non-offset spray mix which will assure the elimination of all toxic 
or injurious ingredients. Mixes now being marketed by member companies are being 
analyzed by an independent laboratory and will eventually be subject to informative 
labeling approved by the group. Plans are being considered for country-wide distribu- 
tion of educational material both on the correct use of spray equipment and on spray 
mix standards, as well as for educational lectures to operator groups. National organi- 
zations of master printers and pressmen will be asked to cooperate. 





the slugs and which is used as a guide in 
lining up slugs to sawing point on the 
Rouse Band Saw. Also provided as a 
slotted holder for holding the slugs while 
being sawed, as shown at the right in 
Fig. 1. A third item in the equipment is a 
galley (shown at left in Fig. 1) in which 
the holder may be accommodated while 
slugs are being proved on a proof press, 





Fig. 2.—Rouse Slotted Ludlow Slug Holder 
in position on work table of Economy Model 
Band Saw. Here the slugs are aligned to vari- 
able measure before cutting. The hand-oper- 
ated lever replaces the automatic feed of the 
larger band saw models. 


The device may be used on both Econ- 
omy and Master Model Band Saws. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the Ludlow Slug 
Holder in position on the work table of 
Rouse’s Economy Model Band Saw. The 
hand-operated lever replaces the auto- 
matic feed of the Master Model. It will 
be seen that by lining up the Ludlow 
slugs with the hand-operated lever and 
the projection cast on each that variable 
measures may be selected automatically. 


Hoe’s New Direct Pressure 
Press 


The 800 T. Direct Pressure molding 
press announced by R. Hoe & Company 
is designed primarily for the molding of 
newspaper forms, for molding color 
forms in register, and for rubber plate 
molding. The platen size is 28 in. by 
32 in., and the maximum working area 
is 26 in. by 30 in. 

This machine is streamlined in de- 
sign. All moving parts including the 
motor, pump and electrical equipment 
are housed under the front and rear 
tables for protection from dust and dirt. 

The frame of the press is fashioned in 
one piece from steel. The ram is a steel 
casting 281% in. in diam. The pressure 
pump is direct connected to a 7!% h.p. 
motor. 

The machine will develop 800 T. max. 
pressure at full 214 in. stroke in approx. 
8 sec. Stroke is adjustable and can be re- 
duced so that at 550 T. pressure, and 
approx. 11% in. stroke, the molding time 
may be reduced to approx. 6 sec. 

Work tables at both front and rear are 
attached to and aligned with the moving 
platen, 38 in. above the floor. 

A heat-treated and ground form slid- 
ing plate, suitably scribed with lines facili- 
tates placing the form. The plate slides 
on anti-friction bearings into position 
under the anvil and is manually con- 
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to improve a newspaper 


THE WOOD STEEL PRESS 


Believing that a newspaper press should be an extremely long- 
term investment, this Company introduced ail-steel press con- 
struction. The splendid service of Wood Steel Presses now in 


use proves the soundness of this Wood policy. 


WOOD FULL-SPEED AUTOPASTER 

Greatly increased production, without increased running speed. 
Later starts, earlier finishes. Less newsprint waste. Better print- 
ing (resulting from uniformity of press operation). And, finally, 


successful experience .. . nearly 500 Autopasters in service. 


WOOD AUTOPLATE MACHINES 

For mass production, the Automatic Autoplate, which produces 
four plates a minute. Equally well liked in their fields are the 
Junior and Pony Autoplates (Standard and Heavy-Duty). All 


models insure good plates and dependable operation. 


WOOD HEAVY-DUTY AUTOSHAVER 


Another profitable machine for the metropolitan newspaper, 
built for the hardest service. Both roughing and finishing cuts 
are employed in shaving each plate... and plates can be shaved 


a second time without removal from the arch. 


WOOD VACUUM EQUIPMENT 


Applicable to Automatic, Junior, and Standard and Heavy-Duty 
Pony Autoplate Machines, new or old. Promotes cleaner print- 
ing of type and pictures, and blacker solids. Prevents mat 


creeping and banishes light spots due to buckles in the mat. 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORP’N 


Plainfield, New Jersey 


9 New York Office: 501 Fifth Avenue 
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trolled. An additional form sliding plate 
may be installed at the rear of the ma- 
chine, in which case the sliding plates 
are interconnected with suitable limit 
switches. The press is inoperative until 
the sliding plate definitely has been 
pushed into position under the anvil. 

The press can be furnished for cold- 
molding, or for electric or steam heating 
in the lower platen, or in both lower 
platen and anvil. Electric heating in the 
platen or anvil can be independently 
controlled within a close differential by 
indicating temperature controllers hav- 
ing a range from zero to approx. 400 
deg. F. 

The heated machine is equipped with 
metallic non-compressible insulating ma- 


terial. During the time the press is off 


pressure, the heated platen is lifted away 
from this insulating material to further 
reduce transfer of heat to the ram. Manu- 
facturer states this insulating method 
assures a perfect and parallel impression 
at all times. 

Unless otherwise specified, controls 
consist of push-button station for starting 
and stopping the motor and a lever con- 
trol for operating the ram. This method, 
states manufacturer, gives the operator a 
sensitive control of the machine especial- 
ly in the lower pressure brackets when it 
is desired to operate the press for mold- 
ing rubber plates, at which time pressures 
in excess of 350 T. are not required. 
When full automatic control is ordered, 
push-button station with ravse, stop and 
lower are provided, as well as with pro- 
vision for automatic holding pressure, in 
addition to the lever control mentioned 
above. 

Weight of the press is approx. 16,000 
Ibs. Total overall height is 65 in. Floor 
space required is about 52 in. by 92 in. 


Improved Cutter 


The Challenge Machinery Company, 
Grand Haven, Mich., has added an- 
other improvement to its Diamond 
Power Paper Cutter by equipping the 
latest model with a redesigned safety 
paper guard. 

This device closes the opening in the 
left side frame to prevent narrow cut- 
tings from jamming under the knife bar. 
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View of R. Hoe & Co.’s 
streamlined 800 T. hydraulic 
molding press. Designed for 
molding newspaper mats, and 
for molding color mats with 
accurate register. May also be 
used for rubber plate molding 
at lower pressures. Maximum 
working area is approx. 26 in. 
by 30 in. 


The automatic action of the sliding stop 
saves the stock from damage. 

The guard fits snugly into the groove 
in the arch, so that stock may be placed 
flush against it. As the knife bar de- 
scends, the paper stop slides down, keep- 
ing its contact with the beveled edge of 





For its Diamond Power Paper Cutter, Chal- 
lenge has redesigned the safety paper guard. 
Narrow opening in side frame is closed, there- 
by preventing narrow cuttings jamming under 


knife bar. 


the knife and completely closing the 
opening in the side frame. Cuttings are 
forced outward on the front table and 
cannot possibly jam under the knife bar. 
When the knife bar returns to the starting 
position the safety paper guard slides 
back up to its normal position. 


Vibrating Paper Jogger 


The Syntron Company has announced 
the Vibratory Paper Jogger which will 


jog uneven sheets of paper into smooth, 


even stacks without the monotonous 
work of lifting and dropping the paper 
and patting the top edges as is necessary 
when done by hand. 





The vibrator is made up of a cabinet 
with a cushion-mounted hardwood deck 
or table top, underneath which is a 
noiseless pulsating electro-magnet vi- 
brator. Vibrating at 3600 vibrations per 
minute, tremors are imparted to the 
table top to cause the paper to flow 
smoothly and easily down into place. 





View of Syntron Vibrating Table Top Paper 
Jogger. Tremors at the rate of 3600 per min. 
are imparted to the flat top. 


The operator takes as many sheets of 
paper as can be held in the hands, stands 
them on edge on the vibrating deck top, 
rifles them to provide an air space be- 
tween each sheet and the vibration 
causes each sheet to flow down into 
place. The operator then turns the stack 
90 deg., and smooths down the ends. 

A knee switch starts and stops the 
vibrating motion. 

There is an entire absence of mechani- 
cal parts, the vibrating action being 
purely electro-magnetic. 

There are three models, one of which 
is a low table model with 14 in. by 20 in. 
table top. Another model shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is a_ floor 
cabinet type, also having a 14 in. by 20 
in. table top while the third is a floor 
model with a 28 in. by 40 in. table top 
for large sheets. 


Economy Model Band Saw 


H. B. Rouse & Company recently 
announced the new Economy Model 
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Naturally ... because 
Hammond’s smooth 
flowing Glider TrimO- 


saw has everything! 





Roller bearing mi- 
crometer gauge... single action clamp that holds 
from 8 points to 42 picas ... quicker saw raising 
..- PLUS the Hammond ball bearing table action 


that makes sawing faster and easier. 


You can expect a Glider to do everything you 
want a saw to do...and you won’t be disap- 
pointed. WRITE today for literature that gives 


you the whole story graphically. 


HAMMOND MACHINERY 


Leanemond ASHES FROM LIFE 

















HAMMOND 


Glider TrimOsaw 





MAW tA SC 
BUILDERS, tN 


[Ame DOUGLAS AVE. «© © “HEE AMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Eastern Branch —71 West 23rd Street, New York City 
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Band Saw developed especially for the 
smaller printer. The mechanism for 
feeding the slugs to the saw blade is 
hand-operated. 

The method of slug length selection is 
the same as on the Master model. Slugs 
may be all one length or many different 
lengths. They may be cut to one pica or 
fractions of a pica without setting gauges 
or changing clamps. The Economy 
Rouse Band Saw does the same work, 
although the capacity is less than that 
of the Master model. 

The saw will take the output of 
several line-casting machines. The actual 
speed of cutting the slugs is the same as 
on the Master model. The operator does 
not have his hand near the cutting blade 
while placing the slugs on the machine 
or during the cutting operation. The 
Rouse Economy Band Saw will cut Lino- 
type, Intertype, or Ludlow slugs. 

Complete information may be ob- 
tained by writing the manufacturer. 


Adjustable Speed a.c. Drive 


Designed especially for aniline, letter- 
press and offset fanfold and multi-color 
rotary presses and boxboard press appli- 
cations requiring smoothly adjustable 
speeds over wide ranges with constant 
torque, in locations where only a.c. 
supply is available, a new 10-to-1 ad- 
justable-speed drive, which uses a series 
circuit without the usual exciter, is an- 


nounced by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. It is available 
in ratings from 1 to 15 h.p. with a stand- 
ard speed range of from 175 to 1750 
r.p.m., for 2- or 3-phase operation on 
220, 440, 550 v., 60 cy. systems. 

The new drive has five parts, including 
control; (1) a single-unit motor-gen- 
erator set, consisting of a squirrel-cage 
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The new Westinghouse adjustable-speed a.c. 
drive. These five units form the complete drive 
including control. No exciter is required. 


induction motor driving a series d.c. 
generator which supplies operating volt- 
age for (2) a d.c. series motor coupled 
to the driven load. In parallel with the 
generator series field is (3) a rheostat 
which controls the driving motor speed. 
Control apparatus consists of (4) an 
across-the-line starter for the squirrel- 
cage motor, and (5) a pushbutton 
station. 





Tilting Panel Controllers 


A tilting panel that may be dropped 
90 deg. is an outstanding feature of a 
new General Electric line of preset speed 
and remote preset-speed job-printing- 
press controllers. 

Applicable to many types of presses in 
the book and job printing industries, the 
new controllers are available in ratings 
from 3 to 40 h.p., with preset speed 
points ranging from 16 to 27 speeds. They 
may be operated on either alternating or 





direct current, and on 2- or 3-phase 
power systems. 

The tilting panel is one of the design 
features incorporated in the new line to 
provide accessibility for inspection and 
maintenance of all wiring, studs, and 
resistors behind the panel by removing 
two holding bolts and lowering the panel. 
The controller’s deep door is so designed 
that the panel is flush with its enclosing 
case—thus making the contactors and 
relays on the front of the panel accessible 
from all sides when the door is open. 








At left is shown view of G-E’s enclosed pre-set nonreversing printing press controller with high 


torque feature. The wiring panel is hinged at the bottom, so the panel can be tilted forward 90 deg. 
for servicing, as shown at the right. Maximum rating is 5 h.p., 220 v., 2- or 3-ph., 60 cy. Cabinet 


ts approx. 30 in. high. 
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High-torque characteristics of the 
d.c. series motor are combined with the 
flat-speed properties of the shunt motor 
to give good speed-torque characteristics, 

Optional features include dynamic 
braking, and inching. Dynamic braking 
requires no external braking resistor, 
but employs a braking field wound right 
into the motor. Horsepower ratings are 
based on top speed of 1750 r.p.m. at 
40 deg. C. continuous operation. Open 
frames are standard; splashproof and 
totally-enclosed frames are available. 


Three New Waverley Sizes 
Three additional sizes of the Waverley 


series have been cut by Intertype Corpo- 
ration during the past month. These in- 





THIS PARAGRAPH is set in the sleds ] 
point size of WAVERLEY, a new Intertype | 
face, and is combined with I/talic and | 
SMALL Caps. $1234567890 $1234567890 | 
THIS paragraph is set in the ten | 
| point size of WAVERLEY, a new | 
Intertype face, and is made with | 
Italic and SMaAuu Caps. $123456 
THIS paragraph is set | 
in 14 point WAVERLEY, a_ 
new Intertype face, and | 
is combined with /talic | 
and SMALL Caps. $1234: | 





clude 8, 10 and 14 point, duplexed with 
Italic as shown below. A booklet show- 
ing the complete series will be sent upon 
request. 


Increases Size Range 


The size range of the Ludlow system 
of producing composition by casting slug 
lines from hand-set matrices has now 
been increased to include complete fonts 
of both 4 pt. and 96 pt. The specimen 
lines show 4 pt. (Special) Caslon Light, 





Ludlow size range increased to include 4-point and 96-point 





The 96 pt. specimen immediately above was repro- 
duced from a Ludlow slug cast in the regular manner 
on a 12 pt. slug body from 114 in. matrices set in a 
special 1! in. matrix stick. 

The line at the top of this box was cast from Ludlow’s 
new 4 pt. matrix font. The mold casts 4 pt. body. 











and 96 pt. Tempo Bold Condensed. The 
4 pt. is cast with a 4 pt. Ludlow mold to 
set solid. The 96 pt. is cast with the regu- 
lar 12 pt. Ludlow mold from 1% in. 
matrices set in a special 114 in. matrix 
stick, 

Full information regarding the new 
typesizes and specimen showings are 
available on request to the Ludlow 
Typograph Company. 
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What Good 
is a 


DICTIONARY ? 








Yes, what good is a dictionary if it isn’t used? 
It contains a wealth of information, yet if we 
don’t look up words and their meanings we con- 
tinue to misuse them, or we mispronounce them. 
The same principle holds true in the printing 
plant. A mechanical executive can carry around 
in his head a great deal of wrong information 
on printing equipment and supplies unless he 
takes the trouble to look up correct informa- 
tion in the Seventh Edition of the Printing 
Equipment Catalog published by PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT Engineer. 


This book contains the greatest collection of 
technical information on printing equipment and 
supplies that has been published in the last 
fifteen years. It tells who makes what. It gives 
the equipment and supply items used in every 
department, who makes or sells them, trade 
names, and a wealth of technical data right at 
your finger tips, which can be turned into dollar- 


and-cents savings for your department. 


Keep this Catalog handy. Use it constantly as 
a source of information. When you want manu- 
facturers’ catalogs or price information on equip- 
ment and supplies, send in the postage-paid blue 
card in the front of this Catalog and we will see 
that the manufacturer sends you the information 


you want. 


If it's Printing Equipment and Supplies ... youll find it in 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL EDITION OF 


THE PRINTING EQUIPMENT CATALOG 
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Flying Metal Chips from Saw-trimmers Eliminated 


<6 OW simple! Funny, it hasn't been thought of before.” This 
expression is the usual reaction when one hears about the 
solution for a previously taken-for-granted annoyance, even 
though arriving at the solution may have entailed a great deal of thought. 
Flying metal chips from composing room saw-trimmers is a case in point. 

One of the annoyances in most composing rooms is the shower of 
metal chips thrown off by the saw-trimmers. To a degree, these are 
dangerous to passing compositors as well as to the saw operators. In 
addition, these chips not only nestle in chases and forms (tf the saws are 
not enclosed in screened cages) but are scattered about the immediate 
floor area so as to contribute to untidy conditions. 

Particularly is this true in cutting stereotype base metal and cast 
metal furniture. Various types of guards and other apparatus to confine 
the flying chips were used with no success on the Milwaukee Journal’s 
12 saw-trimmers. Finally, Composing Room Foreman Louis Gilg hit 
on what he thought was a solution. 

A study of the saws indicated that the chips flew, not from the 
blade, but from bouncing on the saw table top. He reasoned that were a 
semi-circular slot cut in the edge of the table top immediately opposite 
the teeth of the blade, the chips would follow through downwardly into 


the waste chute rather than bounce off the table top. 





To test his theory, he called into action the Journal’s Stroboflash 


fast action camera. This camera operates on the stroboscopic principle; 


that is, action is instantaneously stopped by both the camera shutter and 
the stroboscopic light. It is this type of camera which is used to take 
pictures of a bullet going through a pane of glass, water from a faucet 
stopped in midair, etc. 

The Stroboflash flash camera showed that Louts Gilg’s premise was 
right, and that the chips were in reality bouncing from the saw table 
as shown in the picture at the left. One of the saw tables was then 
notched as shown in the illustration at the right. A block of stereo- 
type metal base was pushed through and the camera recorded the results. 
As can be seen, flying chips are almost negligible. 

Since this experiment, all of the Journal’s saw-trimmer tables have 
been notched. The Milwaukee Saw Trimmer Company, manufacturers 
of the saw, is now making the notch standard equipment on all of its 
new units. 

While this simple improvement is important to composing room 
operation, the matter goes farther than just this single step. It proved 
the value of the Stroboflash flash camera in analyzing and improving 
industrial production units of all kinds. In fact, it offers the possibility 
of opening new fields for industrial engineers. 


GRAVURE PRESS spec rs 


in April by Babcock Printing Press Corporation to Neo 


Gravure Company in New York 








Composing Room Foreman Louis Gilg of the 
Milwaukee Journal evolves the idea that 
Shing metal chips from saw-trimmers are 
caused by rebounding from the table top, calls 
into action a Stroboflash flash camera to prove 
the point and solves the problem by cutting a 
semi-circular notch in the edge of the table 
opposite the working point of the saw teeth, so 
as to direct the chips downwardly into the 
waste chute. 
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MONG the recent important print- 

ing equipment shipments is that of 

the rotogravure color press manu- 
factured by Babcock Printing Press Cor- 
poration and shipped to Neo Gravure 
Printing Co., Inc., New York, early in 
April. The press is now undergoing erec- 
tion and will be used for printing gra- 
vure supplements for the New York 
Times and other publications. 

The press is touted to print 960,000 
magazine size pages per hour, four colors 
on one side and two colors on the other 
side of the paper. It will turn out pages 
in combinations of 8 to 48. By reason of 
automatic equipment the press may be 
operated continuously for 24 hours or 
longer periods. Top speed travel of the 
paper web through the press is 975 ft. 
per min. 

This is the first rotogravure press to be 
manufactured in the Babcock plant and 
also is the first color magazine press built 

















by this company with General Electric 
automatic electric eye color register 
control. The press is 60 ft. in length, is 
12 ft. high, weighs 135 T. and costs 
nearly $150,000 to build. It has been in 
process of construction for eight months. 


Hydraulic Pressure Regulation 


A feature of the new rotogravure press 
is the hydraulic mechanism for regulat- 
ing printing pressure. This equipment 
operates automatically. When the press 
is stopped the impression cylinder pres- 
sure is released automatically so that 
the copper image cylinder continues in 
motion without making an impression 
on the paper. In this press the image 
cylinder is kept in motion to prevent dry- 
ing of the volatile ink in the image recess. 
Cooling equipment has been incorpo- 
rated in the press design to eliminate any 
heat which may develop in the printing 
and dyeing process. Folding equipment 
is stated to be particularly suitable to 
the high rate of production possible with 
the press. 


96 Page Letter Press 


With the completion of the rotogra- 
vure press, Babcock’s personnel is now 
laying the bed plates for a 96 page, 
double-deck letter press for the American 
Home magazine. Production of parts also 
has been started for another rotogravure 
press. This press will be used in mail 
order catalog printing. 


Reports Important Things 


The Research Reporting Committee 
of the Cincinnati Craftsmen’s Club has 
been reporting in bulletin form to club 
members a two-page duplicator printed 
bulletin entitled Of Interest To Craftsmen. 
These monthly reports are featured at 
the regular monthly educational meet- 
ings of the Cincinnati Club. The con- 
tent of the Bulletin may be an announce- 
ment about a new equipment or supplies 
development, or literature which may 
be secured on some new paper develop- 
ment. Among other things discussed by 
the committee in the current issue A. L. 
Schneider writes about Let’s Build An 
Ideal Coated Paper. 

Lee V. Augustine of the Printing 
Machinery Co. is chairman, assisted by 
George D. Criswell, Malcolm Long, 
A. L. Schneider, Robert Thiele and 
Samuel Yates. 


Craftsmen Plan Lake Cruise 


The Fifth District of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
will hold its annual conference aboard 
the S. S. Georgian sailing from Detroit, 
June 13 to Georgian Bay. According to 
Cruise Chairman George Glaeser, most 
of the accommodations have already 
been taken and the program committee 
reports an interesting and educational 
list of events. The Steamer Georgian will 
take the Craftsmen and _ their ladies 
through Lake St. Clair and Lake Huron 
to Tobermory, Ont., situated at the 
eastern end of Georgian Bay. The boat 
will return to Detroit, June 15. 











BY THE MILLION 


DEMANDS and desires of mil- 
lions of buyers are turned into 
profitable sales when effective 
and economical mailing pieces ) 
do their part. And for long-run, y 
productive printed advertising, 
be sure to specify SARATOGA 
English Finish — folds well, 
dries quickly, takes smooth ink 
impression, gives excellent half- 


tone reproduction, and saves GET YOUR COPY 


money because it is especially dl iaaiat sities aemaiiadiaaadeaii 
made for low-cost production. demonstration folder, BY 
In White, India and six colors THE MILLION! Make 


- 5 your request now. 
in standard sizes and weights. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


220 East 42nd Street = New York City, N. Y. 
Boston 2 Chicago . Cleveland 


AN INTERNATIONAL PAPER VALUE 


Made by the Makers of: ADIRONDACK BOND & LEDGER - INTERNA- 
TIONAL MIMEOSCRIPT + INTERNATIONAL DUPLICATOR - BEESWING 
MANIFOLD - TICONDEROGA BOOK - TICONDEROGA TEXT + INTER- 
NATIONAL TI-OPAKE - CHAMPLAIN BOOK + SARATOGA BOOK | 

SARATOGA COVER + INTERNATIONAL OFFSET 
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and distance do not permit. 


with me. 





Letter To Pacific Coast 
Newspaper Executives 


Dear Editor — For some time I have been mulling over the idea of holding an annual Pacific Coast Newspaper 
Mechanical Conference. Many of the Coast executives would like to attend the Eastern Conferences, but time 


To find out if a Pacific Coast Conference is feasible, perhaps the Coast newspaper mechanical executives will 
drop a letter or card to the writer with suggestions or ideas they may have in mind. I realize some time would be 
required to organize such a meeting, but if enough interest is manifested, a first meeting could be held in 1942 
time and place to be decided later. If you as a West Coast newspaper executive are interested, please get in touch 


HARRY HALE, Engraving Superintendent, 
The Portland (Ore.) Oregonian. 








AUTO SPEEDOMETER concert ine 


Tachometer for Indicating Production Speeds of News- 
paper Press — Mileage Transposed into Papers Per Hour 





By HERBERT TAYLOR* 


*Press and Stereotype Superintendent, Clarksburg (W. Va.) Telegram. 


would be possible to convert an auto- 

mobile speedometer into a tacho- 
meter for the purpose of indicating the 
running speeds of our press, which at the 
time of manufacture was not supplied 
with a printing-speed indicating instru- 
ment. A speedometer was procured from 
an automobile graveyard. It was desir- 
able to select a speedometer with as large 
a dial as possible for easy visibility in the 
pressroom. This happened to be a speed- 
ometer taken from a Dodge 1935 model 
automobile. The writer will attempt to 
go into minute detail with respect to 
application of the instrument. 

Without making any change in the 
speedometer, I found that at the regular 
speed of 24,000 papers per hr., the speed- 
ometer showed a reading of 30 mi. per 
hr. By having a weaker hairspring in- 
stalled on the speedometer pointer, to- 
gether with some added magnet, the 
speedometer dial showed a reading of 
72 mi. per hr., while the press was print- 
ing 24,000 papers per hr. These adjust- 
ments in the speedometer were made 
before it was installed on the press. 

To give the speedometer man an idea 
where to set the speedometer, first take a 
reading of the shaft where installation is 
to be made, with the press running at 
average speed. With this information he 
can set the speedometer hand at around 
70 m.p.h. 

To install the speedometer on the 
press, it will be necessary to provide a 
square hole in the end of the shaft op- 
posite which the speedometer is to be 
mounted and which will be connected by 
cable to the speedometer. To provide the 
square hole in the shaft, secure an old 
magnet from a discarded speedometer. 
The shaft of the magnet used in this in- 
stance was 4 in. diam. A section of the 
shaft approximately 34 in. back from the 
end was threaded with 28 threads per 
inch. The press shaft was then drilled 
with a No. 3 drill (0.2130 in.) and tapped 


or time ago, it occurred to me it 
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with the corresponding tap (28 threads 
per in.). This shaft, by the way, must turn 
clockwise in relation to the speedometer 





Fig. 1—View of section of press to which has 
been attached a 1935 Dodge automobile speed- 
ometer for indicating at what speed the press ts 
being operated. This “‘tachometer”’ was devised 
by Press and Stereotype Superintendent Herbert 
Taylor of the Clarksburg (W. Va.) Tele- 
gram. The readings are taken from a table 
compiled for the purpose (see Fig. 2). Speed- 
ometer miles have been transposed into papers 
per hour on the press. 





when it has been mounted on the press, 

After the magnet shaft has been 
threaded as described above, and the 
proper size hole has been drilled cen- 
trally in the press shaft which will be 
used to operate the speedometer, the 
magnet shaft is screwed into the press 
shaft until tight. Then saw off flush with 
the press shaft. If the hole in the press 
shaft has not been tapped too deeply, the 
square hole in the magnet shaft will ex- 
tend centrally from front to back of the 
section screwed into the press shaft. Into 
this hole or socket the square speed- 
ometer cable end is to be inserted. 

The speedometer can now be mount- 
ed. First, remove the dial glass from the 
speedometer. Remove the two screws in 
the back which hold the works in the 
case. 

With a in. twist drill, drill two holes 
in the back of the case to provide an out- 
let for the supporting screws. Then while 
holding the speedometer case against the 
press shaft, center the hole of the speed- 
ometer case with the drive shaft to which 
the other end of the cable is to be at- 


FIG. 2—TABLE SHOWING SPEEDOMETER READ- 
INGS IN RELATION TO PRESS SPEEDS 


Mi. per Hr. Papers per Min. Papers per Hr. 
21 200 12,000 
43 250 15,000 
52 300 18,000 
62 350 21,000 
72 400 24,000 
82 450 27,000 
92 500 30,000 


Mr. Taylor states he intends putting a new dial in the 
automobile speedometer which will indicate the number of 
papers per hour at which the press is being operated. 


tached. Centerpunch the holes through 
which the two 44 in. by 20 by 51% in. 
long supporting screws are to pass. Use 
a No. 7 twist drill (0.201 in.) for this 
purpose. These two holes should be 
positioned so that the heads will not 
interfere with the speedometer works. 
Cut two lengths of 44 in. pipe approxi- 
mately 5 in. long. Secure a proper length 
of flexible cable squared at both ends. 
This cable is the standard type used on 
all automobiles and can be obtained 
from any speedometer repairman. 

It is now a simple matter to assemble 
the various parts on the press frame. Pass 
the long screws through the speedometer 
case, slide the pipe sections over the 
screws and turn up the screws to hold the 
case in position. 

Attach the flexible cable to the shaft 

and the speedometer as in automobile 
assembly. Put the speedometer works 
back in the case and replace the dial 
glass. 
In case the speedometer drive shaft 
is not in a position where it can be seen 
at all times, the speedometer can be 
mounted in any convenient place by 
using the longer cable as used in auto- 
mobiles. 

After installation has been made, to 
get a complete speed range, run press at 
the lowest speed possible, checking 
number of papers per minute and not- 
ing miles per hour on speedometer. The 
speed of the press can be increased at 
the rate of 50 papers per minute and 
tabulations made at each increase until 
maximum has been reached. 
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SATISFACTION 


@ Have you recently examined a 
Wood Dry Mat under a magnifying 
glass? Try it some day! You'll be 
surprised at the depth. Compare it 
— and you'll know why it's the 
popular favorite with over 300 stere- 
otype foremen. Yes Sir! Wherever 
supreme quality, absolute dependa- 
bility and uniformity are demanded 
— you'll find Wood Dry Mats! 


i Uniform 


WOOD FLONG CORP. 
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HOOSICK FALLS © NEW YORK 
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Do it with a Challenge 
PAPER DRILL 


It's fast, accurate, easy to operate—all of 
which spells profits in any plant. The 
range of work is extensive, and the vol- 
ume is amazing, opening up new business 
opportunities and clinching old ones. 


The Challenge Paper Drill is made in 7 
models—a size and style for every require- 
ment—from a hand-operated bench model 
up to the electro-hydraulic power units. 
All have Automatic Trip Gage—available 
with slotting and cornering facilities. Pro- 
duction ranges from 200,000 to 600,000 
holes per hour, depending on the kind of 
work and model used. Mail the coupon! 


If You Have No Paper Drilling To Do 
... You Can Get Some With A 
CHALLENGE PAPER DRILL 







































THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


396 Eastern Sales Office: 
50 Church St., NEW YORK 


Main Office and Factory: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 








giving full details on the complete line of 
Challenge Paper Drilling Machines. 


| i 


| NAME. 





| FULL ADDRESS. 








_—— — SO er sepeeeen R 
| kee Drill Catalog! 
\G Without obligation, send illustrated catalog, 
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VERTICAL 


Action, No lug wear 





THE LINOGRAPH *‘*‘50” 


THE MOST FLEXIBLE TYPE SETTING 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET TODAY; 
ON DISPLAY AT THE ANPA MECHAN- 
ICAL CONFERENCE AT BUFFALO IN 
BOOTH 24. 


EASILY 
ACCESSIBLE 
DISTRIBUTOR 
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SEE MAGAZINE — Faster 
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ONE TO SEVEN 
MAGAZINES on Ma- 
chine, Finger Tip Shift 


i 






PARALLELOGRAM 
ELEVATOR ARMS 


am 


And eau Other LINOGRAPH ices 
THE LINOGRAPH “‘50”’ is the best buy 


today, built by an independent manufacturer. 









SET FROM ONE 
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MAGAZINE 
CORN 2" Ne F TOMATOES * > Ir | 
TOMATOES »;.’ °°" 12 | 
FRESH PEAS ile COCOANETS 25e 








TOMATOES ©,“ 12° CIGARETTES ™... 14e { 





ELEVATOR JAWS— 
No Movable Rails 





Write for Catalog 
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ROUTING CUTTERS 
THAT CUT!! 


Choose Style According to Use 






































or ee Recommended for 

A wo Electrotypes, stereotypes, wood 
c co Brass 

D Q Electrotypes and copper 

E © Copper (Steel at reduced speed) 
F G Zinc (Reinforced blade) 

G SG Brass (Reinforced blade) 

H 4 Copper (Ground below center) 
# e Zinc (Long blade) = 
M oD Wood veining (No taper) 











All Royle Routing Cutters reflect advantages 
gained through more than eighty years’ experience 
in making these tools. We promise no miracles, 
but offer a complete line of cutters in every re- 
spect the finest that sound design, fine material 
and expert workmanship can produce. Order Direct 
Or Through Your Dealer . Be Sure It’s a Royle. 


Write for catalogue 425 


ROUTERS TRIMMERS 
BEVELERS - SAWS 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


8 ESSEX STREET PATERSON, N. J. 
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PRINTING PATENTS REPORT 


Covering Patents Issued March 25, April 1, April 8, April 15, April 22 


This data is compiled exclusively for Printing Equipment Engineer by Invention, Inc., 
is verified in the United States Patent Office, and is comprehensive of all patents 
in the field of each heading continuous from the last published issue of this magazine. 

For copies of patents listed here, specify the patent numbers and send 10c each 
(stamps not accepted) to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


Binding, Cutting, Perforating: 


2,236,106. BINDING CLIP for securing individual leaves 
or signatures into book form. The clip includes a metal 
clamping structure, and as a novel feature special tongues 
to be inserted in slits in the stack of leaves. The clip is 
particularly useful for securing binding tape when hinged 
covers are to be provided. Invented by Walter R. Meier, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Unassigned. Application June 29, 
1938. 3 claims. 


2,236,117. COVER for binding pamphlets and catalogs, 
comprising a single sheet forming integral back and side 
cover portions, the back portion having reentrant folds 
integrally united to form rigid multiply lateral extensions 
in the plane of the back. Since the back lies in a single 
rigid flat plane, titles and the like may be more readily 
displayed thereon. Invented by Albert A. Strauss, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Unassigned. Application July 18, 1940.4 claims 


2,236,169. WIRE-TYPE BINDER for a plurality of 
marginally apertured stacks of sheets, characterized by 
continuous members extending for substantially the com- 
plete length of the back of the book and provided with 
extensions at various points along the back, each exten- 
sion projecting into an aperture in one of the stacks of 
sheets. Invented by David M. Dunwoodie, Sr., Dayton, 
Ohio. Unassigned. Application April 29, 1939. 3 claims. 


— Room Equipment: 


5,980. STEREOTYPE CASTING BOX provided with 
a pari te et within the casting chamber which is firmly 
held and uniformly stretched under variable tension. In- 
vented by Alfons J. Bueltmann, Chicago, II]. Assigned 
to Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 8S. Paulina St., Chicago, 
Il]. Application May 11, 1931. 1 claim. 


2,236,212. STEREOTYPE PLATE CASTING MaA- 
CHINE, characterized by improved electrically driven 
pump mechanism for forcing the molten metal into the 
mold. Invented by William F. Huck, Richmond Hill, 
ba Y. Assigned to R. Hoe & Co., Inc., E. River & 138th 

New York, N. Y. Application December 4, 1937. 
if claims. 


237,506. MATRIX GRINDING AND MARKING 
ma tits HINE, characterized by a novel system for convey- 
ing off the gritty. particles resulting from the grinding 
operation so as to prevent them from coming into contact 
with working parts of the machine. Invented by John E. 
Sheaffer, Louisville, Ky. Unassigned. Application May 22, 
1931. 12 claims. 


2,237,610. COOLING ATTACHMENT FOR LINOTYPE 
MACHINES including not only means for cooling the 
mold cap, but also an arrangement whereby foreign par- 
ticles may be blown away by means of compressed air 
from the cooling system. Invented by Russell M. Miller, 
Kenosha, Wis. Unassigned. Application July 5, 1940. 
3 claims. 


2,237,790. DISCHARGE NOZZLE ASSEMBLY for melt- 
ing pots of type casting machines. The invention is par- 
ticularly concerned with means for positioning the valve 
thimble of the nozzle within the melting pot wall. In- 
vented by Jay T. Rogers, Indianapolis, Ind. Unassigned. 
Application February 28, 1940. 1 claim. 


238,042. SPRING WIRE TYPE SET-UP HOLDING 
ars LIP of improved construction said to eliminate danger 
¢ the clip working out during use. Invented by Theodore 

Edson, Orinda, Calif. Unassigned. Application April 23 
ioe. 7 claims. 


Feeding, Folding, Delivery: 


2,235,844. SHEET FEEDING MECHANISM comprising 
a table for supporting a stack of sheets, a rotating spider 
carrying a take-up roller arranged to engage the bottom 
sheet of the stack as the spider rotates, mechanism for 
driving the spider and take-up roller, and a device for 
disconnecting the driving mechanism : and d umping rota- 
tion of the ae. Invented by Alexander W. Nelson, 
Belleville, N. J. Assigned to Robert F. Darby, Newark, 
N. J. Applic: ition April 21, 1939. 14 claims. 


236,163. WEB SUPPLY MECHANISM of the flying 
‘pas ter type, for use with a web fed press of the flat sheet 
delivery class. The invention is characterized by electric 
control means for synchronizing operation of the web roll 
replenisher with the operation of the sheet cutter. In- 
vented by Howard M. Barber, Paweatuck, Conn. 
Assigned to C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. 
Application February 21, 1939. 20 claims. 


Fe 


2,236,164. WEB SUPPLY MECHANISM of the flying 
paster type, for use with web fed flat bed presses. The 
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invention is concerned mainly with synchronizing mech- 
anism for preventing the cutting of a sheet from the web 
at the unpasted tail, leaving a loose piece of paper which 
heretofore often choked the cutters. Invented by Howard 
M. Barber, Paweatuck, Conn. Assigned to C. B. Cottrell 
& Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. Application February 21, 
1939. 10 claims. 


,236,229. ROTARY FOLDING MECHANISM com- 


prising a plurality of frame units, characterized by having 
the various folding and delivering mechanisms of the units 
assembled and mounted at the factory for shipment, all 


that is required at the operating locus of the press being 
to assemble the frame units together. Invented by Emory 
W. Worthington, Chicago, II]. Assigned to Goss Printing 
Press Co., 1535 S. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. Application 
March 28, 1939. 1 claim. 


2,236,363. SHEET FEEDING MACHINE of the type for 
feeding sheets from the top of a pile, comprising rear 
suckers to grip the uppermost sheet and move forward, 
forward suckers arranged in front of the pile to grip the 
advanced sheet and move forward more rapidly than the 
rear suckers. Invented by Headley T. Backhouse, London, 
England. Unassigned. Application March 30, 1939. 
7 claims. 


2,237,472. PAPER FOLDING MACHINE characterized 
by a rubber roller and a cooperating steel roller, and 
mechanism for forcing paper against these rollers in such 
a manner that the rubber roller picks up the paper and 
moves it through the roll pass. Invented by Fredrick 
Brillas, New York, Unassigned. Application 
October 5, 1939. 7 claims. 


37,740. FOLDED SIGNATURE FEEDING APPARA- 
2 TUS S of the type wherein the signature is placed across a 
swinging saddle which carries it to stitching position. The 
device is particularly concerned with feeding the sig- 


(Continued on Page 38) 





and quick, clean etching qualities of Zomo 





Electric Zinc and A-Z Alloy are making hits with 


the men in the front office and the men in the shop. 


These metals, melted and cast in the electric induc- 


tion furnace are free from spots and blemishes. 


Zomo Electric Zinc for all regular work. A-Z Alloy 


for heavy mat work and long direct press runs. 


You can order Zomo Electric Zinc and A-Z Alloy plain or Backoted 


“—from leading metal suppliers in the United States and Canada, 
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natures in such a manner that they are pivoted from hori- 
zontal to vertical in order to straddle the saddle. Invented 
by Oskar Kleinschmit and Walter Geissler, Leipzig, 
Germany. Assigned to Gebruder Brehmer, Leipzig, 
Germany. Application February 4, 1939. 9 claims. 


2,238,009. FOLDING MACHINE characterized by an 
ya ee ae arrangement for mounting the folding rolls and 
buckle chutes so that adjustments may be more readily 
made and replacement of the rollers and chutes facili- 
tated. Invented by Frank J. Breman, Oak Park, IIl., and 
Nils Trydal, Chicago, Ill. Assigned to Davidson Mfg. Co., 
1020 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. Application May 2, 
1938. 3 claims. 


2,238,010. STACKER with a novel arrangement for insur- 
ing that the signatures being fed to the stacker from a 
folding machine will always lie in overlapped relation on 
the stacker. Invented by Frank J. Breman, Oak Park, III. 
Assigned to Davidson Mfg. Co., 1020 West Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. Application May 9, 1938. 18 claims. 


2,239,118. SHEET DELIVERY MECHANISM of the 
type wherein severed sheets from a machine for converting 
webs into sheets are taken from a transfer or collection 
cylinder and delivered to a slowly moving delivery belt. 
Invented by Oscar C. Rosen, Scarsdale, N. Y., and Isidor 
Tornberg, Plainfield, N. J. Assigned to Wood Newspaper 
Machy. Corp., Plainfield, N. J. Application August 12, 
1938. 4 claims. 


Miscellaneous: 


2,235,997. PRINTING INK for high speed intaglio or roto- 
gravure printing, combining nitro-paraffines with certain 
petroleum naphthas as a solvent for use with gilsonite or 
the like. For example, the ink may comprise 33°; by 
weight gilsonite, 62; petroleum naphtha, and 5°, 
nitromethane. Invented by Clarence E. Irion, Montclair, 
N. J. Assigned to General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Application August 11, 1939. 
2 claims. 


2,236,239. COATING MACHINE for applying a suitable 
coating to metal sheets — before and after a printing 
operation. Provides novel adjusting and mounting ar- 
rangement for a scraper knife and an improved mounting 
and tilting mechanism for a pan disposed below the sup- 
porting roller of the coating machine. Invented by Morris 
Lipton, Rutherford, N. J. Assigned to General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. Application 
April 23, 1937. 13 claims. 


2,236,5 PRINTING INK comprising zein, a solvent 
the sol linseed fatty acids, and a coloring agent. In- 
vented by Roy E. Coleman, Mer iden, Conn. Assigned to 
Zein Corp. of Amer., a corporation of Delaware. Appli- 
cation August 12, 1937. 6 claims. 


2,236,724. PAPER RULING MACHINE designed to 
eliminate the heavy pen beam formerly employed, and to 
modify and lighten the pen clamp, which is secured di- 
rectly to the usual rock shaft. Invented by Charles E. 
Clarke, Winchester, Mass., Robert T. Duly, Boston, 
Mass., and Joseph 'W. Cloutier, Franklin, N. H. As- 
signed to Lindbladh Corp., Boston, Mass. Application 
July 31, 1939. 19 claims. 


2,236,725. PAPER RULING MACHINE having a base 
slidably mounted in the machine frame, and a motor and 
pump arrangement for operating the mechanism for feed- 
ing sheets into the machine. Invented by Charles E. 
Clarke, Winchester, Mass., Robert T. Duffy, Boston, 
Mass., and Joseph W. Cloutier, Franklin, N. H. Assigned 
to Lindbladh Corp., Boston, Mass. Application (divi- 
sional) October 8, 1940. 6 claims. 


2,236,726. PEN CLAMP for paper ruling machines, so con- 
structed that pens can be inserted and adjusted while the 
clamp is in its operating position. Invented by Charles E. 
Clarke, Winchester, Mass., Robert T. Duffy, Boston, 
Mass., and Joseph W. Cloutier, Franklin, N. H. Assigned 
to Lindbladh Corp., Boston, Mass. Application (divi- 
sional) October 8, 1940. 6 claims. 

2,236,754. PROCESS FOR PRINTING ON CELLO- 
PHANE, providing improved means and method of dry- 
ing intaglio ink deposits between colors by the combined 


use of radiant heat originating from a source on the side 
of the Cellophane opposite that upon which the ink is de- 
posited, and direct heat supplied from rollers rotating in 
surface contact with the Cellophane. Invented by Irving 
Gurwick, Mount Vernon, Ohio. Assigned to Shellmar 
Products Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio. Application June 24, 
1939. 4 claims. 


2,236,346. METHOD FOR FORMING CONTAINER 
BLANKS of Cellophane or similar material, including 
the step of printing with the use of intaglio inks of spaced 
designs on a web of the material. Invented by Paul M. 
Gilfillan, Mount Vernon, Ohio. Assigned to Shellmar 
Products Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio. Application Janu- 
ary 5, 1938. 5 claims. 


2,239,623. PAPER SLITTING MACHINE of the type 
employing coacting cutters carried by parallel rotating 
spindles. Main feature of the invention is a novel method 
for securing the cutters in any adjusted position along the 
spindles. Invented by C harles E. Oster, Rochester, N 
Unassigned. Application February 19, 1941. 14 claims. 


Plate Making: 


2,236,000. METHOD FOR REGISTERING PRINTING 
PLATES in newspaper multi-color printing, involving 
use of means for automatically and graphically indicating 
on each proof that is pulled the exact relationship and 
spacing of the center ring contacting edge and the head 
bar contacting edge of the eo with respect to the type 
matter. Invented by John A. Koessler, John W. Koessler 
and Kenneth L. Koessler, Buffalo, N.Y. U nassigned. 
Application September 7, 1938. 7 claims. 


2,236,458. PRODUCTION OF COMPOSITE POSITIVE 
TRANSPARENCIES containing both pictorial and line 
or type matter for use in production of photogravure or 
rotogravure printing forms. The invention proposes to 
produce opaque impressions of the type or line matter on 
a translucent carrier of “Cellophane,” etc., to prepare a 
photographic contact print from the carrier, and combine 
by planning a paper negative of the pictorial matter with 
the paper negative produced from the translucent carrier, 
and photographing the resulting composite negative onto 
a sensitized transparent base. Invented by Stanley J. 
Verriour, Watford, England. Unassigned. Application 
May 31, 1939. 4 claims. 


2,237,568. METHOD OF INTEGRATING PAPER 
TISSUE ON A PAPER OR OTHER POROUS BACK- 
ING, the product being useful as a vehicle for photo- 
graphic or typographic impressions. The method com- 
prises coating paper tissue with a gelatinous solution, 
opening the structure of the coated tissue by drying under 
bi-directional restraint, placing the tissue upon the porous 
surface, and wetting from above. Invented by Colin 
Landin, Washington, D. C. Unassigned. Application 
December 22, 1938. 1 claim. 


2,237,704. VACUUM HOLDER FOR GLASS PLATE 
NEGATIVES in photocomposing or photographic print- 
ing machines, wherein the negative is air sealed and 
accurately registered with all air gaps presented to the 
press plates, in such a manner that embossing or indenta- 
tion of the press plate is eliminated. Invented by William 
C. Heubner, New York, N. Y. Unassigned. Application 
March 29, 1939. 11 claims. 


2,237,708. PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING NATURAL 
GRAIN PATTERNS by the steps of superposing a dot- 
screen transparency on the pattern to be copied, applying 
selective coatings over the light areas, printing a dot- 
screen ground over the entire surface of the coated trans- 
parency, removing the coated areas, inking the original 
pattern, printing therefrom on the transparency, and 
copying from the transparency as a positive. Inv ented by 
Charles M. Long, Detroit, Mich. Unassigned. Applica- 
tion June 3, 1937. 10 claims. 


2,238,483. PALETTE FOR PREPARING CAMERA 
COPY in photo-mechanical processes, comprising a series 
of coloring materials in which certain of the materials 
have incorporated in them predetermined amounts of 
a material having known ultra-violet reflectivity to give 
them equal ultra-violet reflectivity. Invented by John 
A.C. Yule, Rochester, N. Y. Assigned to Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. Application (divisional) November 
19, 1938. 10 claims. 





2,239,386. PHOTOENGRAVING METHOD comprising 
the: steps of preparing the surface of a plate witha suitable 
sensitized covering, placing a screened half-tone negative 
forward of and on the sensitized face of the plate, passing 
light rays through the negative onto the sensitized face of 
the plate, resensitizing the plate, replacing the negative 
forward of and on the face of the plate with the negative 
slightly shifted from its original position, again passing 
light rays through the negative onto the sensitized plate, 
washing the plate and finally etching it. Invented by 
Thorie N. Hoglund, Des Moines, Iowa. Unassigned, 
Application June 12, 1939. 4 claims. 


Printing Presses and Equipment: 


2,235,948. PERFORATING, SCORING AND PUNCH- 
ING ATTACHMENT for printing presses providing a 
corner cutting die which is flexibly mounted for wide 
ranges of adjustable positioning, so that it can be accu- 
rately set relative to the area to be printed and also rela- 
tive to lines to be perforated or cut. — by Arnold J. 
Schwisow, Hopkins, Minn. Unassigned. Application 
August 26, 1939. 3 claims. 


2,236,131. CROSSHEAD DRIVE for flat-bed travelling 
cylinder presses, whereby the usual large crank wheels 
and long pitman, ordinarily disposed above floor level, 
are eliminated. The invention, employing racks on the 
underside of the crosshead meshing with segmental gears 
operated by relatively short pitmans, is disposed below 
the floor level. Invented by James L. Blackley, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Assigned to Duplex Printing Press Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Application January 19, 1940. 
8 claims. 


2,236,146. PLATE CLAMPING MECHANISM charac- 
terized by being mounted on a reduced end of the printing 
cylinder, so eliminating the usuals lots heretofore provided 
in the cylinder for retraction of the clamping mechanism. 
Invented by Earl P. Lacure and Albert J. Carpenter, Jr. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Assigned to Duplex Printing Press 

o., Battle Creek, Mich. Application June 19, 1940. 
19 claims. 

2,236,230. STEREOTYPE PLATE HOLDING AND 
TENSIONING MECHANISM wherein the plates are 
held and tensioned peripherally about the cylinder by 
means of powerful, resilient tension applied along the tai! 
of the plate. Invented by Emory W. Worthington, 
Chicago, Ill. Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 8. Paulina St., 
Chicago, III. 


2,236,805. INK FOUNTAIN CONVERSION DEVICE 
for printing presses which utilizes some of the conventional 
equipment of an elongated ink fountain to remove the 
pressure or doctor blade and to substitute an improved 
conversion unit. Invented by Ralph D. Plaisted, Los 
Angeles, Calif. One-third assigned to Ralph S. Plaisted 
and one-third to Frank H. Plaisted, both of Los Angeles, 

Calif. Application September 11, 1940. 3 claims. 


2,237,026. PRINTING PRESS FEEDER whereby two 
sheets of the same or different sizes or colors may 
printed at the same time. Invented by Fred J. Dietrich, 
Lemay, Mo. Unassigned. Application February 18, 1940. 
5 claims. 


2,237,349. IMPROVED INK APPLICATOR for use with 
intaglic printing machines providing means for uniformly 
overflowing ink against the downwardly turning side of an 
etched printing cylinder, regardless of the speed at which 
the cylinder is turning. Invented by Irving Gurwick, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. Assigned to Shellmar Products Co., 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. Application August 3, 1939. 4 
claims. 


2,237,453. REGISTER MEANS FOR PRINTING 
PRESSES providing accurate registering mechanism 
which may be removed from positioning engagement or 
relationship with respect to the member of the printing 
couple upon fastening of the register means to the mem- 
ber. The device may comprise, for example, a rack for 
application to a member of the printing couple, tempo- 
rary positioning means applied to the rack for maintain- 
ing it in operative positioning, and a device for perma- 
nently fastening the rack to the member of the printing 
couple. Invented by Joseph Sinkovitz, Brentwood, Pa. 


(Continued on Page 40) 


EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 


“FLECTO"’ GUMMED BACKING FELT — CUT STRIPS OR SHEETS 
DOUBLE FACED ADHESIVE TAPE FOR MOUNTING CUTS 


“PLATE-TAK"— 


CORK MOLDING BLANKETS 
MOLDING BOARDS & CREEPERS 


DIRECT PRESSURE FELTS 


SUPERIOR CASTING BOARDS 


STEEL POURING SHEETS 
AUTOPLATE BELTS 


ROUTER BITS & BELTS 
MALLETS & PLANES 
CHISELS & JIG SAWS 


Write for New General Catalog Today! 
EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY — 9603 NORTHERN BLVD., CORONA, N. Y. 
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® New knife-bar linkage 
makes possible more 
work with less effort. Cut 
is completed without 
reaching or stooping. 
Single screw adjustment 
for setting knife to cut 
through bottom sheet of 
pack. Hollow knife bar 
of bridge construction 
has greater rigidity than 
solid bar of same weight. 
Solid side frames pro- 
vide support for cutting 
table. These and many 
other advantages make 
the Craftsman 26"’ Cut- 
ter a real money saver. 
Write for specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO.. clevetan, oto 
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Printing Education 





Development of basic skills 
and techniques 


Training in preparation for 
a professional career 


General education for use- 
ful living 


Publishing and Printing Department 


Rochester Athenaeum & Mechanics Institute 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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ZINK CUT 
CEMENT 
PRICES in the 
United States: 
75e per large 
tube; $6.00 per 
dozen tubes; 
$5.00 per dozen 
tubes in gross 
lots. 















Just Listen To This 


We want to tell production and me- 
chanical executive users of Booth’s 
Zink Cut Cement that Cement orders 
for April 1941 were double the amount 
of the best previous month since the 
Cement was introduced 8 years ago. 
If you have not yet tried this Cement 
for fastening all kinds of cuts to wood 
or metal base, by all means order a trial 
tube at 75c. Keeps indefinitely —cannot 
deform the printing level of the cut — 


holds with the grip of a tiger’s paw. 


Last month we announced Booth’s Black Rubber Roll for line-com- 
posing machine keyboards. Uniform diameter, grips the roll shaft 
like a glove, tough as a pig’s snout. $1.10 per pair, $6 per dozen. 


Foreign Distributors 
SEARS, LTD., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Canada 
JUNGER & JUNGER, Goteborg, Sweden 


THE E. A. BOOTH 


RUBBER COMPANY 


364 ROCKEFELLER BUILDING e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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WHEN BLITZKRIEG 
HITS THE STEREO DEPARTMENT 
— the foe strikes in a furious assault of make- 
overs that fairly tread on each other’s heels. 
Defenders counter attack victoriously behind a 


barrage of Certified Mats, the surest, quick-fire 
ammunition in the stereo arsenal. 


For dependable stereotyping, rely on Certified Mats 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. M, New York, N. Y. 





IMPROVED SATISFACTION” Draw Sheet 


“ 


TRADE MARK 


114-120 East 23rd St 


NEW YORK NY 








Assigned to Printing Machy. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Appli- 
cation May 21, 1940. 20 claims. 


2,238,050. WATER FEED FOR PLANOGRAPHIC 
source of dampening fluid, and means controlled by a 
member submerged in this source for increasing the depth 
of the source of fluid when desired, the increase in depth 
causing the fluid to contact the dampening roller system. 
Invented by John G. Goedike, San Antonio, Texas. Un- 
assigned. Application April 12, 1940. 6 claims. 


2,238,479. APPARATUS FOR PRINTING ORNA- 
MENTAL DESIGNS ON TEXTILE WEBS, of the type 
wherein the design is first formed in color or printing ink 
on a continuously travelling web and modified to obtain 
the desired appearance, the continuously moving web 
then being brought into contact with the textile web to be 
printed. Invented by George E. Senseney, Ipswich, 
Mass. Unassigned. Application April! 11, 1931. 2 claims. 


2,238,898. INTAGLIO PRINTING MACHINE and pro- 
cess for manufacturing name markers and labels for cloth- 
ing, personal linen, etc. The machine includes a flexible 
flat printing plate, operating on a rotary printing seg- 
ment, for printing names, etc., with fast colors onto a 
continuous textile tape. Invented by Oscar Greenstein, 
New York, N. Y. Unassigned. Application June 7, 1938. 
8 claims. 

2,238,985. INTAGLIO PRINTING PRESS for printing 
dyestuffs on woven garment labels or on greeting cards. 
The press is of the type wherein a doctor bar scrapes the 
die after each inking of the die, and since the ink scraped 
off by this bar is salvaged, the invention effects material 
savings in ink. Invented by Arthur Rosenthal, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Assigned to Rose Patch & Label Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Application September 11, 1939. 
6 claims. 

2,239,168. DUCTOR ROLLER CONTROL for inking 
mechanisms of flat bed cylinder printing presses. The 
invention is specifically concerned with means whereby 
the roller is free to spin when moving into contact with 
the fountain roller. Invented by Edward F. Dudley, Oak 
Park, Il]. Assigned to Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 





For Patent Research in the U. 8S. 
\ Patent Office, or a prompt es- 
~ timate on any type of search, 
%/ address INVENTION, INC., 


Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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2021 Hastings St., Chicago, Ill. Application June 29, 
1940. 4 claims. 


2,239,383. PRINTING STAND for coloring paper used in 
box manufacture, designed to eliminate the usual air jet 
arrangement for removal of ink from certain zones. For 
this mechanism, the invention substitutes a simplified 
doctor blade mechanism. Invented by Pierre Drewsen, 
Sandusky, Ohio. Assigned to Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. Application March 29, 1939. 4 claims. 


Craftsmen Meet 


The Inter-Club Conference of the 
Eighth District of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
was held May 9 and 10 at the Muehle- 
bach Hotel in Kansas City, Mo. 


Meritorious Booklet 


The International Association of Elec- 
trotypers and Stereotypers, Inc., 949 
Leader Bldg., Cleveland, O., has pub- 
lished a well illustrated booklet, 6 in. by 
914 in. size, consisting of 16 pages and 
cover, entitled Engraving, Composition and 
Lockup Standards for Better Electrotypes. 

The object in publishing the booklet is 
to define basic engraving, composition 
and lockup requirements for electrotype 
reproduction. Expressing it another way, 
the quality of electrotypes depends upon 
the care with which the customer, the 
photo-engraver, composing room and 
electrotyper do their work. In the book- 
let are explained what should and should 
not be done in the engraving and com- 
posing room. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from the Association, address as above, 
at 10c per copy. 


PRINTING PRESS 
BLANKETS 


Stocked in gauges listed above. 
Samples and detailed prices upon request. 


“ -032, 04 
mUNDATION git 8% 
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From Any Angle — 


TINGUE PRINTING PRESS BLANKETS 


— Are Superior 


TINGUE, BROWN & CO. 


723 East Washington Blvd 


LOS ANGELES. CAL 


1227 Wabash Ave 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
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such form that readers can read it com- 
fortably. Time and again I look at a 
paper sideways and can’t see where the 
column breaks come. It looks like one 
great Sahara Desert of gray area across 
the page. This is a bad situation which 
cannot be justified by any saving because 
what the publisher needs today is circu- 
lation, reader interest, and effectiveness. 

If you feel that you must cut column 
rules down to these narrow widths, do 
what some intelligent composing rooms 
have done, indent the composition a few 
points at each end of the slug, to re- 
introduce a normal amount of white 
space at the ends of the line, thus making 
up for the width subtracted from the 
column rule. You can follow this prac- 
tice quite properly. Where the type runs 
out to the face of a narrow column rule, 
there are many instances where the space 
between the word at the end of one line 
and the word beginning the next column 
is less than the space between the words 
in each line. 

In other words, these wholly unrelated 
words are tied together far more closely 
than the words in the column the sub- 
scriber is reading — which is_ perfect 
nonsense. If you want to make news- 
papers more effective and easier to read, 
don’t fall for fallacious philosophy. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, May, 1941 


























SIMPLICITY 
PRECISION 
SPEED 


featured in the 





Outstanding features include, Roller Bearing Gauge 
— C&G Patented Universal Blade with Universal 
Saw Grinding Attachment—Counterbalanced Saw 
Arbor with Automatic Indexing — Miter and Lineup 
Gauge and Any Angle Gauge with positive degree 
setting and clamping facilities for sawing accurate 
angles from 2 to 90 degrees. 


PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED 


Write for 8 page catalog and list of users 


MILWAUKEE SAW TRIMMER CORPORATION 


612 EAST CLYBOURN ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














MANUAL of 
STEREOTYPING 








by JOSEPH D. GOGGIN 


In this book, the author discusses the three 
primary factors in stereotyping — equipment, materials and 
manipulation. Since the stereotyping process largely is an Art 
and the results to be obtained in good plate-making are 
dependent upon the coordination of equipment, materials and 
manipulation, a reliable guide for securing this coordination 
is essential. i 

In preparing this book, the author has 
drawn upon his extensive practical experience and study in 
the Art. The all-important preparation of the form from 
which the mold is to be made and the molding and casting 
procedures are thoroughly discussed from the standpoint of 
the peculiar requirements of the process. 

A Glossary and Encyclopedia gives defini- 
tions of terms used in the stereotype process. Bound in black 
cloth, gold stamped, 256 pages, size 51% in. by 8 in. Price, $5, 
cash with order. Handling margin makes it necessary that 
cash accompany all orders for books. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer 


1276 WEST THIRD STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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An important aid for a bigger and better 
paper without raising production costs! 
Send for this bulletin. It tells you how to set 
more type in less time. Cut composition costs as 
much as 50°¢...with Teletypesetter. Write for 
your copy today. 

TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 
1400 Wrightwood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


TELETYPESETTER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 








WORLDS GREATEST ali around 


ELECTRIC TOOL =< 


DRILLS— GRINDS—SANDS 
SAWS—POLISHES 
SHARPENS—CARVES 


The new WHIZ ELECTRIC TOOL is the handiest power 
tool ever made. A rugged tool for power and precision work, 
Drills through 4 inch iron plate in 42 seconds or engraves 
intricate designs. Handles any material: Metals — Woods — 
Alloys — Plastics — Glass — Steel — etc. Saves time. Elimi- 
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motor. STANDARD MODEL, with Normal Speed (uses 200 
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Accessory outfit (Value $2) includes set of drills, 


F R E mounted 114 inch grinder, sanding discs, cutting 
wheels, mounted brush, polishing wheel, carving burr, etc. FREE 
with each tool ordered NOW. We pay postage. 


10 Day Trial — Money Back Guarantee 
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The next feature which the judges con- 
sider is advertising typography. Adver- 
tising typography is a really important 
thing to you. It is tremendously impor- 
tant to every newspaper publisher. 

A publisher may think he is selling 
white space, circulation and reader in- 
terest. But he isn’t. He is selling net cash 
returns of profits to advertisers. The only 
money the paper can get next year from 
advertising must come out of profits to 
its advertisers increased by advertising. 
So the publisher is vitally concerned, not 
with how many inches of lineage is sold, 
but with how effective that advertising 
will prove in influencing readers to go 
down town and buy the advertised goods 
from a merchant. As a result of these 
purchases the merchant will make more 
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profit and thus have more money to 
spend on next month’s or next year’s ad- 
vertising. So, the publisher can never es- 
cape being a party to the practical effect- 
iveness of the physical presentation of 
any advertising story. Advertising typog- 
raphy is thus a matter of far more than 
Passing interest. 

The effectiveness of advertising typog- 
raphy depends on a good many factors. 
I cannot discuss all of these now, but I 
will mention a few. In the first place an 
advertisement must arrest attention when 
it is presented in the middle of a crowded 
page. An ad set with a lot of lines all, or 
nearly all of the same size, with little 
white space, when looked at by the 
reader who “reads as he runs,”’ is on its 
way to oblivion. Such an ad won’t help 


any merchant to make money, and it 
thus won’t help you to sell that merchant 
more space. 

The first thing a display advertise- 
ment must do is to hang out its flag or 
“shingle”, the indexing mechanism of a 
real heading that will interest readers, If 
that head is to have individuality and 
attractiveness, it must be set in an attrac- 
tive modern typeface, set in upper and 
lower case. The text of the ad should be 
set in a size large enough to be read com- 
fortably by the prospect whose attention 
was first arrested by the head. All too 
much advertising suffers seriously from 
being crowded into types of limited size 
ranges to the great disadvantage of the 
publisher who should want to sell dis- 
play advertising set in larger type sizes 
that will attract people’s attention. 

We thus need display first. And next 
we need the rest of the advertising story 
told clearly in type that can be read with 
ease. We need captions and prices closely 
related to illustrations of merchandise, 
so that people shall not become con- 
fused as to whether a description and 
prize relates to one product or another. 

Typefaces are more important to dis- 
play advertising than elsewhere, because 
typefaces have individuality and char- 
acter. Stores of one kind should use type- 
faces of a certain character, while other 
advertisers require quite different faces 
for their display heads. You may be 
quite likely to say to me that you cannot 
possibly keep up with the procession of 
new typefaces which are coming out all 
the time. But let me say to you equally 
emphatically that typeface equipment is 
easy to keep up to date and modern, if 
you do not neglect it for nine years on 
end. Good accountants keep a record 
of the cost of production. In the cost of 
production of every day’s paper is a cer- 
tain charge for depreciation of typefaces 
or typeface matrices. If you will take 
75% of your depreciation reserve on 
typeface equipment once properly set up, 
and spend it once every three months or 
nine months (not nine years) for new 
typefaces, you can keep your typeface 
equipment always in shape, and you will 
never be called upon to invest in it an- 
other dollar of capital expenditure. 

The matter of general makeup comes 
up next for consideration by your judges: 
Variety and spontaneity in arrangement 
or placing of heads and pictures count 
largely in this field. Pictures on the front 
page contribute greatly to the attractive- 
ness of that page. Some publishers are 
reluctant to put pictures on the front 
page. In this day and generation I would 
consider such a policy a mistake. If they 
would take a vote of their readers, in- 
stead of following their own prejudices 
or opinions, the ballots of readers would, 
I believe, be overwhelmingly in favor of 
pictures. Such preference should, of 
course, be controlling. The picture or 
illustration policy of a newspaper has a 
great deal to do with the attractiveness 
and reader interest of that paper. 

The front page — or any page for that 
matter — profits by variety of makeup. 
One of the papers that impressed us best 
sent in three issues, each one of which 
was entirely different in makeup and 
spotting of pictures, from each other 
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issue. That is good practice, because we 
look at a newspaper and carry a picture 
of it in our mind. When we see a new 
issue we want to have definite though 
unconscious notice that it is not some- 
thing we have already seen, read and 
handled. We want to recognize it instant- 
ly as something new—something we have 
not seen before. A different spotting of 
pictures on the page will help greatly 
toward that recognition. 
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Some newspapers have run certain 
features up to the top of the page and cut 
down the width of the masthead. This is 
an interesting novelty. Others have put 
boxes in the upper right-hand corner to 
give a digest of the day’s news or to 
handle late spot news. This also makes 
an interesting arrangement. But it is not 
so important what you do as it is to keep 
the picture or pattern of the page con- 
stantly changing, so that your readers 
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don’t go stale on you and think to them- 
selves ‘‘I am sick and tired of that, I 
have been looking at it for months and 
years.” A lively, constantly changing 
makeup will effectively defeat such an 
attitude on the part of readers. 

Very few publishers so far as I can ob- 
serve, have any realization of the po- 
tential importance of the bottom half of 
the first page. They make a great effort 
with the top half of the first page, but 
very few of them try to deal effectively 
with the bottom half, which can be made 
an area of real interest and attraction to 
readers. 

The final feature of presswork should 
be, but is not, the simplest of all. Very 
few newspapers are well printed. Good 
presswork should be easy to obtain if the 
publisher will just get a bit hard boiled 
and demand it — or else. Just put your 
foot down and insist that the plant find 
the right ink, the right distribution, and 
so forth and make it clear that nothing 
short of good printing will be acceptable. 
Improvement in the presswork on a 
newspaper will do a great deal to 
heighten the impression of general 
quality. 

May I remind you again of my picture 
of changing scenery. We all get tired of 
too much of anything. When you dish up 
the same fare to intelligent, active- 
minded people day after day, without 
change of any kind; when you adopt a 
formula which you think cannot be 
changed, you run the dangerous risk of 
doling out monotony which will not 
prove commercially profitable. 

(Concluded) 
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Products to be Marketed 
The Lithographic Technical Founda- 


tion makes the following announcement: 
‘**For seventeen years the Foundation has 
contributed to the enlightenment and 
progress of the lithographic trade — not 
for profit but for the good of all. No part 
of its income inures to the benefit of any 
private individual or corporation. 

“A part of its accomplishment in 
scientific research has been the develop- 
ment of a number of plate-making 
chemicals and other lithographic ma- 
terials, the formulas for which have been 
published in its research bulletins from 
time to time. In response to a growing 
demand that these materials be made 
more readily available to lithographers 
generally, the Coleman & Bell Company 
has been selected to prepare and package 
them in ready-to-use form under the 
supervision of the Foundation. 

“This company will prepare LTF 
materials according to Foundation for- 
mulas, and will arrange for distribution 
in the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 
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during the photographic exposure of its 
character, there being an aperture 8 in 
the walls of the channel 5 for the passage 
of light from the bulb 9 through lens 70 
and shutter aperture 77 in front of the 
film holder 72. After exposure of each 
matrix the ledge 7 retreats (the recipro- 
cating movement of blade 6 and ledge 7 
apparently being timed so that the left 
end of the latter will project into the 
channel 5 before each downward or dis- 
placement stroke of the former) and thus 
allows the exposed matrix to pass down 
and out of the bottom of channel 5 into a 
suitable receiver. 

For pressing the line endwise toward 
the fixed wall 4 there is a follower 73 se- 
cured to the right end of side rods as 
shown and which in turn, at their left 
ends, are fastened adjustably by means 
of screws to a cross-tie 74. The latter may 
be anchored, as by a screw, to one or 
another of the middle or cross joints of a 





lazy-tongs, the last or right end joint of 
which tongs is fixedly secured to a 
bracket mounted on the outer face of the 
wall 4. The several cross joints of the 
lazy-tongs are pivoted in blocks arranged 
to slide freely along a supporting rail. A 
weight 75 on the end of a cord 6 passing 
over suitably disposed pulleys and fas- 
tened to the left end joint of the lazy- 
tongs exerts a constant leftward pull on 
the tongs and consequently on the fol- 
lower 73 and the matrix line confined be- 
tween the latter and wall 4. 

Thus, after each displacement of a 
matrix from the end of the line by the 
pusher 6 the remaining elements of the 
line are moved leftward along channel 3 
until the next matrix arrives against the 
wall 4. The actual amount of such move- 
ment of the line is equal exactly to the 
body thickness (setwidth) of the previ- 
ously displaced matrix and this move- 
ment is transmitted to the film holder 72 
in order to advance the latter and thus 
present a fresh portion of the film for 
each successive photographic exposure. 

Such advance of the film is coordi- 
nated with the successive displacements 
of matrices from the composed line. This 
is accomplished by connection of the 
cord /6 to a bracket /7 secured to the film 
holder or casing, the latter being slid- 
able on suitable guides in a rigid sup- 
porting frame /8. The weighted end of 
the cord 76 is also secured to the bracket 
17 so that each advancing step of the 
follower 73 when the leading matrix is 
removed results in a corresponding ad- 
vance of the film holder 72. The actual 
amount of movement of the holder each 
time is sufficient to produce proper letter 
spacing of the characters as they are suc- 
cessively photographed. 

When a spacer 2, contacts the fixed 
left wall 4, as the result of the step-by- 
step advance of the line caused by the 
follower 73, the spacer drops onto the 
ledge 7 but being an opaque body it 
shuts off the light passing through aper- 
ture 8 so that only a blank space is pro- 
duced on the film. The expanded thick- 
ness of the spacer, however, is preserved 
up to the point of its discharge from the 
end of the line. Thus the advance of the 
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Wherever fast feeding of 
metal is required, this feeder 
is the answer. Its action is not 
limited by a lever on the ma- 
chine. It is actuated solely by 
the float. The brake is the 
most sensitive device of its 
kind — so sensitive in fact, 
that a drop in metal level of 
only ;';nd of an inch is suffi- 
cient to actuate it. Yet with 
all its sensitivity it is so posi- 
tive that a man can hang on 
the chain without budging it. 


This feeder of course, will 
operate most efficiently on 
any typesetting machine, but 
is of particular value on 
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A glance at the mechanism is 
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fact it is guaranteed for a 
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line by the follower to an extent equal 
to the expanded thickness of each spacer 
produces the proper word space move- 
ment of the film. After all of the matrices 
in a line have been exposed the film may 
be moved to present a fresh area for the 
succeeding line, the film holder and the 
follower connected thereto by the cord 
obviously being moved back to starting 
position for the new line. 





CELLULOID CUTS 

(Continued from Page 19) 

its operating mechanism are mounted on 
the same carriage carrying the scanning 
system. The carriage, of course, travels 
parallel to the cylinder. The stylus, how- 
ever, oscillates horizontally. 


Cut Production Time 


Some idea of the cut-production time 
can be obtained by the following figures: 
A standard 120-line screen halftone area 
bears 14400 dots per square inch. At the 
rate of 360 dots per second, the stylus 
would indent 1 square inch of the cellu- 
loid in 40 seconds. This production rate 
is based on continuous operation of the 
stylus. However, it is not possible to ob- 
tain continuous operation of the stylus 
from a positive transparency only par- 
tially covering the cylinder. The reason 
for this is that in the case of a 2 in. by 
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3 in. 120-line halftone, the positive trans- 
parency copy on the glass cylinder would 
cover somewhat undey a third of the cir- 
cumference of the 11 in. glass cylinder. 
Therefore, according to Mr. Washing- 
ton, the time required to make a 2 in. by 
3 in. cut would be 14 min. By mounting 
three such positive transparencies around 
the glass cvlinder citcumference with 
complementary celluloid material on the 
metal cylinder, three similar cuts can be 
made in the same time as is required for 
the making of one cut. 

After the cut has been engraved, it is 
removed from the machine. It is then 
washed in water to remove the thin 
powdery coating created by the heated 
stvlus indenting the celluloid. The cut 
is then ready for mounting on a wooden 
or metal block by fastening it with a 
special cement. 

Naturally, it will be seen that the finer 
the screen the longer time will be re- 
quired for making a cut. Likewise, the 
coarser screen cuts can be produced in 
relatively less time. 
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photo-composing machine can make 
multiple negatives for exposure on sensi- 
tized zinc or copper, but it remained for 
the development of a special kind of 


photo-composing machine, designed by 
Mr. Huebner, to demonstrate the com- 
plete practicability of step-and-repeat 
to the making of multiple original photo- 
engravings. This machine, known as the 
Monotype-Huebner Universal Process 
Machine, is especially designed for the 
convenient and rapid application of step- 
and-repeat in the making of small mul- 
tiple negatives or positives and for ex- 
posing them on a large glass negative in 
exact predetermined position as many 
times as may be desired up to the full 
size of the glass which the machine will 
take. 

For instance, a smaJl multiple negative 
containing eight reproductions of an 
original single negative may be made on 
this machine, and then exposed in eight 
different positions on a larger glass nega- 
tive. The latter will then contain 64 exact 
duplicates of the original. These images 
may be converted into an engraving by 
exposure in a vacuum printing frame and 
etching the plate in the usual way. Sev- 
eral sets of engravings, one for printing 
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each color, may be made and each color 
will print in exact perfect register with 
all others. 

The operations for making a multiple 
from a single original negative (or posi- 
tive) for one or more colors are practi- 
cally the same for both offset printing 
and for making an etched engraving. 
The difference in processes comes when 
exposure is made—in one case the ex- 
posure is made as many times as may be 
desired to repeat the multiple images on 
a lithographic press plate for printing 
by offset; in the other case the exposure 
of the multiple negative is made direct 
onto sensitized zinc or copper, which is 
afterward etched and becomes the mul- 
tiple original engraving. 

Of course, the making of a multiple 
must start with a single negative con- 
taining an image which it is desired to 
reproduce in multiple. This single nega- 
tive may be a photographic reproduction 
of a single color design, or of one of sev- 
eral colors required to produce a multi- 
color design. Multiples are made by 
contact, the placement of each image 
being positively controlled to within 
0.001 in., thus giving absolute register 
in all colors and in all positions, no mat- 
ter how many reproductions are made on 
the same glass negative. Each color is 
“‘stepped up” on the multiple in exact 
position as indicated by the layout. 

Naturally, there will be a limit to the 
size of the multiple original engraving 
which it is practical to produce by this 
method and also to use in printing. But 
multiple original engravings up to 16 in. 
by 20 in., or perhaps even larger, can be 


made and can be used for direct print- 
ing. The range of work for which mul- 
tiple original engravings would seem to 
be especially adapted includes gang- 
forms of designs in one or more colors for 
tickets, gummed labels, stickers, small 
posters, post-cards, cigar bands, small 
folding paper boxes, seals, stamps, ad- 
vertising novelties, coupons, “bleed” 
labels, wrappers, decalcomania_print- 
ing, etc. 

The designs may be simple one-color 


jobs, reproduced from a line drawing; 


they may include Ben Day screen or 
half-tone, or be a combination of line, 
half-tone and Ben Day, or complicated 
color forms. In fact, any design which 
can be put into a single negative of one 
or more colors can be reproduced in a 
multiple negative and etched on zinc or 
copper plate. 

One big advantage of the application 
of step-and-repeat would lie in the abil- 
ity to etch two or more sizes of the same 
design on one engraving. For instance, 
label designs of irregular shape could be 
reproduced any number of times up to 
the size of the plate. Designs can be so 
placed as to take advantage of the sav- 
ings of straight-edge trimming, etc. 

One might write a volume in trying 
to outline the advantages which would 
accrue to the letterpress printer if photo- 
engravers would give them multiple 
original negatives for use in printing 
single and multi-color jobs. One of the 
advantages would be the saving of al- 
most all the time now spent in register- 
ing forms composed of duplicate electros. 
With every part of each engraved plate 





in exact register with the same part of all 
other plates, registering a color job would 
involve almost no time loss whatsoever, 
The savings in this item alone would in 
many cases more than pay for the en- 
gravings. 

The accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) 
shows an M-H Universal Process Ma- 
chine with Negative Holder and Hood, 
in position for exposure. Placement of 
the negative holder for accurate position 
of the image is attained by means of the 
well-known Monotype system of notch 
bars and micrometer screw. Locations 
within limits of 0.001 in. are positively 
assured. 

The Registering Device for registering 
negatives in the negative holder is shown 
in Fig. 2. This is a very important part of 
the precision operation of any step-and- 
repeat system. After the negative is put 
in registered position the negative holder 
is placed on the M-H Universal Process 
Machine, and there exposed in as many 
different positions as may be desired. 


Right now, I know of but one photo- 
engraving plant which is using the step- 
and-repeat process in making multiple 
original engravings on special order for 
printers. These cover a wide range of 
work. Orders for sets of two-, three-, and 
four-color plates are common, and there 
is a surprising demand for plates to print 
unusual designs in five to ten colors or 
more. When a few more plants are 
equipped to make multiple original en- 
gravings we will know definitely that 
step-and-repeat can be used to aid the 
letterpress printer. 
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TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


AND LITERATURE FOR you 


Offered by Display Advertisers in PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer 


Circle the numbers on the convenient postage-paid return card, give your name and title, and 
company address, then mail — we do the rest. Manufacturer or supplier will send mechanical 
and production executive readers information about equipment or supplies. This card saves you 
time and postage — Keep informed — No obligation. 


Pressroom 
PRESS—Kluge will send details 


of “the press with perfect Con- 
trol.’’ As advertised in this issue, page 8 


PAPER — Champion offers infor- 
mation on ‘paper for every use. 
As advertised in this issue, page 4. 


OFFSET—Get information on off- 

set and specifications of Harris LSB 
17x22 Single Color. As advertised in 
this issue, page 7. 


INK—Ask for literature on Sin- 
clair & Valentine Zephyr Blacks. 


PRESS—Get complete details on 
this “Revolutionary new Miehle 
press. 


6: PRESS A — Tingve, 

Brown & Co. will send you speci- 
fications on Tingue blankets for every 
use. As advertised in this issue, page 40 


PRESSES — Miller Printing Ma- 

chinery Co. welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to help you to greater production 
in your pressroom. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS — Get de- 
tails of Goss AntiFriction Presses for 
magazine and newspaper production. 


PRESS BLANKETS — Circle this 
-number for recommendations on the 
Vulcan blanket for your use. 


| TWO COLOR pail 

post card for details on applica- 
tions and specifications of the Cottrell 
Claybourn Rotary. 


NOT 


If- you do not find the equip- 









ment or supplies in which you 
are interested on this post card 
insert look it up in your PRINT- 
ING EQUIPMENT Engineer 
“Where To Buy” Catalog of 
Printing Equipment and Sup- 
plies. 









hie: INK — Eagle Printing Ink Co. 


fers informative material on 
color. Send for it. 


1 17x22 PRESS—Get full details on 
the ‘‘Kelly features for every 

printer.” As advertised in this issue, 

page 10. 

] INK — F & L offers information on 


“laboratory proven’ printing inks. 
As advertised in this issue, page 6. 


1 PAPER — Bryant Paper Co. will 
send you samples of Bryant Papers 
for all purposes. 


1 INK — Use the post card to get 
the Flint Color Selector. 


ROLLERS — Ideal Roller Co. 
offers to send you information on 
the Ideal Roller for your presses. 


4 INK — Geo. H. Morrill Co. asks, 
“May we show you our colors?’ 
Return the post card. 


1 ROLLERS — Get more informa- 
tion on Mercury Rollers or Press 
Blankets. 


21: ag tlt tis — Get the facts 

“how the. Wood Autopaster 
peta the quality of newspaper 
printing and reduces waste.’ As adver- 
tised in this issue, page 27. 


9 ROLLERS — Get details and ad- 
vantages of synthetic rubber roll- 
ers from Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


23 FOLDERS — Dexter will give 
you latest specifications of the 
four models of the Cleveland Folder. 


9 CUTTER KNIVES — To get de- 
tails of Coes Méicro-Ground 
Knives, send the post card. 


9 NEWSPAPER PRESS — For com- 
plete specifications on Unitubular 
Presses, send the post card. 


26 INK — Investigate Velo Cold Set 
Inks. Circle this number and re- 
turn the post card. 


97 NEWSPAPER PRESS — R. Hoe 
& Co. will send details of Hoe 
anti-friction bearing rotary presses. 


International demonstration fold- 


28 PAPER — Get your copy of the 


er. As advertised in this issue, page 33. 


Composing Room 


29 SAW SHARPENING — Send 


19 INK — Send for IPI’s handy Color 
Guide. Circle this number, you 
will receive your copy. 


? CUTTER — Circle this number and 

return post card for specifications 
on the C&P 9614” Craftsman Lever 
Cutter. As i in this issue, 
page 39. 


PLEASE FILL OUT THIS CARD CAREFULLY 


for information from Automatic 
Saw i 1 Co. on how to get 
new saw blades free. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer May 
1276 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Without obligation please have the manufacturers send me literature or information 
circled below. (These numbers correspond to numbers of descriptive paragraphs). 
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30 CUT CEMENT — Let Booth Rub- 
ber Co. tell you how useful Zink 
Cut Cement can be to you. As adver- 


tised in this issue, page 39. 


scribing the Hammond Glider 
imO-saw. As advertised in this issue, 
page 29. 


3? TYPE METAL — Send for the in- 

formative Imperial booklet about 

type metal problems. As advertised in 
is issue, page 42. 


3 INTERTYPE — Ask for booklet 

showing the new Intertype face, 
Waverley. As advertised in this issue, 
outside back cover. 


PROOF PRESSES — Return the 
post card for information on the 
newest Vandercook Electric Proof 
Presses No. 22 and 23. As advertised 


in this issue, inside back cover. 


3 Pr peetongyes MACHINES — 


Wetter offers a an unique 
booklet, ’ 


36 COMPOSING MACHINE — 
Circle this number for complete 
details of the Monotype * ‘3 Way Sys- 
tem. As advertised in this issue, 
page 93. 


3 METAL FEEDER — Get infor- 
mation on the advantages and 
features of the Jordan Metal Feeder. 


3 STRIP MATERIAL MACHINE 

ircle this number for informa- 
tion on Elrod. As advertised in this 
issue, page 3. 


39 TELETYPESETTER — Send for 
booklet about composition with 
Teletypesetter. As advertised in this 
issue, page 41. 


40 COMPOSING MACHINE — 
Return the post card for literature 
describing the features of the Blue 
Streak Linotypes. As advertised in this 
issue, inside front cover. 


3 SAW — Send for literature de- 
r 


‘Numbering For Profit.’ 


ee ee ee ee 
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4] METAL FEEDER — Linotype 
Parts Co. will send you a circular 
on the Star Metal Feeder. As adver- 
tised in this issue, page 45. 


4 MATRIX CONTRAST — “‘pre- 
vents errors by lessening eye- 
strain.’ Send for booklet. 


4 SAW TRIMMER — Send for 8 
page booklet aprons features 

of C & G No. 3A Saw Trimmer. As 

advertised in this issue, page 41. 


number for information on Hamil- 
ton Cases with new Steel Shoe Cases. 


4 TYPE CABINET — Circle this 


45 BAND SAW — Get complete 
= on the new Economy Rouse 

Saw. As advertised in this issue, 
a 9. 


4 COMPOSING MACHINESAW 
—Circle this number for the book- 


let, “Short Cuts With Odd Measures.” 
4 STORAGE RACK — Return post 


card for details on the Reid 
Newspaper Storage Rack. 


48 COMPOSING MACHINE — 
Send for catalog on the features 
of the Linograph ‘50’. As advertised 
in this issue, page 36. 


Platemaking 


49 CATALOG — American Pub- 
lishers Supply offers a complete 
catalog of stereotype supplies. 
vertised in this issue, page 44. 


50 ZINC — Atlantic Zinc Works 
will em you the booklet, ‘Get- 
As adver- 


ting Down To Zinc Facts.” 
tised in this issue, page 37. 


5] STEREO SUPPLIES — Get the 

Eastern Newspaper Supply Cata- 
log. Return the post card. As advertised 
in this issue, page 38. 
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és DRY MATS — Certified offal 
an informative booklet on plate 

duplication with Dry Mats. As adv ‘ 

tised in this issue, page 40. ; 


53 ROUTING CUTTERS — Get hel 
John Royle catalog 425 of Rout.” 
ing Cutters. As advertised in this i issue, 
page 36. 


a MASTERFORMER — Sta-Hj | 

Corp. offersa booklet on thee 
uses and features of Master Formers. As 
advertised in this issue, page 1. q 


RB DRY MAT — Cirle this number i 
for a sample of Wood Dry Mats, ~ 
As advertised in this issue, page 35. 









4 ZINC — Send the pa card for 
complete data on Edes products 
for photo-engraving. 





57 DRY MAT — Circle this number 
bre test samples of Morley Tru- 
tone Mats. 


Miscellaneous 


4 PAPER DRILLER — Get the illus 













ne catalog on Challenge 
Paper Drill ing Machines. As adver- P 
tised in this issue, page 35. 
. MOTORS — Kimble Electric Co. V 
offers a booklet on motors for the 
printing industry. As advertised in this 
issue, page 45. The 
] 
GO) BEARINGS, — Return the os “ia 
card for information on Timken pag 
Tapered Roller Bearings. witl 
G1 ELECTRIC TOOL — Go de . 
scriptive folder about the Whiz | 
Electric Tool. As advertised in this oe 
issue, page 41. oe 
cha 
§ BEARINGS — Get information ing 
from SKF on bearings for your tica 
requirements. | trol: 
regi 
M 
plat 
der. 
the 
7 
O. 
If you do not find the equip- @ ads, 
ment or supplies in which you | tale 
are interested on this post card g.6COW 
® in 
insert look it up in your 1941 ato 
PRINTING EQUIPMENT hh 
Engineer ‘Where To Buy” 7 
Catalog. V 


PROOFS A WINUTE ON THE 
VANDERCOOK 44120 7R/€ PRO@EXPRESS 


The No. 23 Vandercook Electric Proof Press will 
make 40 proofs of a tabloid size newspaper 
page in one minute. It will print ads, catalog 
pages, or forms in galleys up to 14”x27)/” 
with equal speed. 

The No. 23 Vandercook Electric Proof Press 
is engineered for speed. It is arranged for easy 
feeding with minimum operator motion. Bed 
and side walls are designed for quick galley 
change. Feed board is close to press bed, mak- 
ing feed and removal of printed sheets prac- 
tically a continuous, swinging operation. Con- 
trols are-conveniently located. Speed may be 
regulated at 20, 30, or 40 proofs a minute. 

Major newspaper and commercial printing 
plants throughout the country use No. 23 Van- 
dercook Electric Proof Presses. There are 18 in 
the United States Government Printing Office. 

The No. 22 Vandercook Electric Proof Press 
is similar in design and construction to the 
No. 23. It is used extensively for proving smaller 
ads, forms, and composition in galleys as it 
comes from the typesetting machines. It will 
take a form 8’x2534". 

Where there is volume proving of composition 
in galleys, Vandercook Electric Proof Presses 
afford the fastest and most economical method. 
You should have the facts on the latest Vander- 
cook Electric Proof Presses. Mail the coupon. 


Please mail complete information on the latest No. 22 
V A N D E R Cc O O K & S O N§ and No. 23 Vandercook Electric Proof Presses. 
7 Main Office and Factory Eastern Branch : Name 
4X. SUD AITICK £4VE., WSUCAagO 6 10 E. 4% th) » NOW .t, © Address 
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WAVERLEY: « new 


INTERTYPE FACE OF SCOTTISH ORIGIN 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE ALERT 
AND DISCRIMINATING BOOK PUBLISHER 





Distinctly a book face, designed to invite interest to a page 
without any tiring eccentricities, Waverley has many fea- 
tures especially appealing to the advertising world. Its ap- 


pearance of extra width, while still retaining an ability to 





pack a lot of matter in reasonable compass, its crisp sparkle 
and amenability to raising or lowering in key by judicious 
leading, should assure it a leading place in today’s typo- 
graphical parade,whether for de luxe brochures, magazine 
pages, advertisements, or fine editions of full-length books. 
A very definite feeling of precision qualifies Waverley for 


use in modern format, at the same time supplying a mov- 





ing grace to replace what some typographers today regard 


as a static monotony of sans serif and square serif types. 
Waverley is now ready in 8, 10, 12 and 14. point, and other 
sizes are in course of preparation. This advertisement is set 
in the 12 and 14. point sizes. Ask us to send a booklet with 
a more complete showing of this new, modern type face. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 360 Furman St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Next to top grade color printing, die cutting 
is perhaps the most important 
operation in quality label production. 


We recently spent $5,000.00 for this 
marvelous precision machine. 
It die cuts 4,000 labels per minute, wr eg —— 
and is never “‘off’’ more than .001”. an « an 
Specialist, 
Yes, we have all the way through the finest aii 
equipment money can buy 

... for the proof—try us! 


KALAMAZOO LABEL COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1906 . . . FOUR MILLION PER DAY 





